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Credit. 


WE took occasion in our last number (pp. 353—357) to republish a 
pamphlet, by a bank officer of this city, entitled “Some Objections to 
Government Demand Notes.” This is a subject which eminently deserves 
the consideration of the general government, the State governments, and 
of bankers and capitalists ; indeed, we may properly say it is one of the 
most important questions that claim the attention of legislative bodies 
and of the community at large. : 

From the first, the connection, agency and influence of the general 
government with the paper circulation of the country have been long 
discussed by the authoritics of the general and the State governments. 

It would appear that the framers of the constitution, in view of the ill- 
effects of excessive paper circulation, were jealous of any use of credit by 
the States; for the constitution provides that “no State shall emit bills of 
credit,” and that Congress only shall “ coin money and regulate the value 
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thereof ;” and although the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States determine that the bills of State banks (even where the capital is 
owned by the State) are not bills of credit, yet the assumption of such 
control of the paper currency, and our whole experience as to the result 
of such control, demonstrate that such paper currency is pernicious, lia- 
ble to excessive abuse, and fraught with evil to the community. 

It will do no good, at this late day, to discuss the law of the subject. 
The Supreme Court having decided that the paper circulation of the State 
banks, whether owned wholly or in part, or not at all, by the State, is 
legal, it now remains for us to compare the advantages and disadvantages 
of such circulation with that issued by the general government. 

The author of the pamphlet before us handles ably the subject of the 
paper circulating medium, and demonstrates its dangers and its results. 
The points he lays down mainly are: 


1st. An expansion of paper money inevitably tends, by the enhance- 
ment of prices, to the expulsion of coin from circulation and from the 
country, and to the suspension of specie payments. 

2d. By an expansion of paper money, and the consequent advance in 
prices, the cost of the war and the amount of the national debt are greatly 
increased. 

3d. There is in the expansion of paper money a tendency to stimulate 
private credit, which in time of war is especially dangerous. 

4th. An expansion of the currency is a popular measure,and especially 
seducfive, because of its temporarily stimulating effect upon prices, and 
the apparent prosperity which it engenders. When the peril is greatest 
and nearest its culmination, there are no striking signs of warning. 


Our whole history confirms these positions. Those who have outlived 
the lamentable revulsions of the year 1837 and 1857, bear evidence that 
the commercial expansion of the former period was clearly traceable to 
the increased volume of paper money between the years 1834 and 1837; 
while the more recent revulsion of 1857 may be clearly attributed to 
bank expansion and subsequent contraction. 

It is only necessary to recur to the official statistics* of the currency of 
the year 1834, before the Bank of the United States was extinguished, 
and of the year 1836-7, after the State bank system was so unwisely in- 
augurated by President Jackson, to demonstrate the contrast, viz. : 

Jan., 1834. Jan., 1835. Jan., 1836, Jan., 1837. 
Bank capital,....$200,000,000 . . $ 231,000,000 .. § 251,000,000 .. $ 290,000,000 

“ circulation,, 94,000,000 .. 103,000,000 .. 140,000,000 .. 149,000,000 

° Scns 324,000,000 .. 365,000,000 .. 457,000,000 .. 525,000,000 

This sudden and unwise expansion was the sole cause of the wide dis- 
tress which accompanied and followed the suspension of March—May, 
1837. The enormous increase of foreign imports in those years 
($108,000,000 in 1833 and $189,000,000 in 1836) would never have 
taken place but for the expansion of the currency in the shape of bank 
circulation and deposits. 

The same results are recorded for the years 1856—1857, which were 





* For details see Bankers’ Macazinz, April, 1860, p. 792. 
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preceded by a rapid enlargement, “especially seductive,” in the banking 
movement of the whole country. 

Assuming that an expanded currency (in which we now include, by 
general consent, the banking deposits) of the banks is both a remote and 
a late cause of commercial distress, it is now a grave question to examine, 
Ist. Whether there are more or less legal restraints upon such expansion 
now than there were in 1837 and 1857; and, 2d. Whether the partial 
use by the general government of its constitutional privilege in the crea- 
tion of a currency has a favorable or an unfavorable effect upon the 
finances and commerce of the country. 


“Ts not the creation of paper money a novel function of government 
in the present age? No leading nation now directly exercises it. Eng- 
land and France have confined this power to banks with special capitals, 
and independent management, and under important legal restrictions. It 
certainly seems contrary to the spirit of our constitution, and is a total 
reverse of the policy of the government for the last fifty years.” 

Here is a grave error which should be shown in the outset. The British 
government, in view of commercial and financial distress very similar to 
our own, and arising from similar circumstances, in the sudden creation 
of bank paper, has assumed the whole control of the banking movement 
of that country. The commercial distress of 1824-5, and of later periods 
in England, was generally attributed to the perpetual changes and fluctu- 
tions of their banking policy; and, in consequence, the bank charter of 
1844 produced a radical change in the banking movements of that 
country. By that act the creation of additional banking institutions 
was prohibited outside of London, and the then existing ones were 
disqualified from increasing their issues. Thus, the maximum of the 
circulation became fixed; affected only, as to the Bank of England, by 
a greater or less volume of coin and bullion in its vaults; and the pro- 
vincial circulation gradually thereafter became reduced by the occasional 
liquidation of the country banks. 

This state of things is shown in the annexed summary of bank circu- 
lation in Great Britain, which we reproduce from our last No. (October, 
1861,) p. 376: 


CircuLation or THE Unirep Kinepom, 1845—1861. 


January, Aug. 24, 

1845. S54. 1859. 1861. 1861. 
Bank of England,.... £ 22,015,000 .. £20,298,000 .. £21,886,000 .. £20,076,998 .. £20,190,372 
Private banks,....... 4,570,000 .. 8,849,000 .. 8,444,000 .. 8,520,794 .. 2,974,906 
Joint-stock banks,... 8,222,000 .. 8,073,000 .. 8,018,000 .. 2,939,985 .. 2,704,611 


Total in England,.... £ 29,807,000 .. £27,220,000 .. £ 28,348,000 .. £26,337,777 .. £ 25,869,889 
Scotland, .... 8,804,000 .. 4,816,000 .. ° 4,591,000... 4,303,285 .. 4,053,808 
Ireland, 7,716,000 .. 6,722,000... 7,404,000... 6,912,819 .. 5,519,428 


United Kingdom,.... £ 41,327,000 .. £38,253,000 .. £40,343,000 .. £37,553,882 .. £35,443,125 


Here we see how wise was the foresight of the British government in 
1844, in assuming the sole control of the currency, and thus limiting the 
volume of bank circulation. It is, therefore, no “ novel function” of the 
British government to “create paper money.” On the contrary, this 
function was largely assumed during the first forty years of this century ; 
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and it was finally and wholly assumed in 1844, when the government, 
through its creation, the Bank of England, wisely said, “no larger volume 
of paper money shall hereafter be created.” It is true that the bank is 
owned by private capitalists and its profits enure to their benefit; but their 
capital in the bank is wholly loaned to the government, which, in turn, 
thereby becomes a guarantor of the solvency or the conservative man- 
agement of the bank. The government can then safely, as it does, con- 
stitute the present issue of the bank a legal tender, thus creating confi- 
dence in a national paper; but at the same time it says that no increase 
shall take place unless represented by coin or bullion in the vaults of the 
bank. 

The course of, the Bank of France is also virtually controlled by the 
government; and its issues have thus become national, and fully possess- 
ing the confidence of the people. 

How different is it with the currency of this country. An unfor- 
tunate construction of the constitution has fostered the policy of inde- 
pendent action by the State governments in reference to the currency, 
The spurious doctrine of “ State rights” has wormed itself among the 
people, and one of the true functions of the general government, viz., the 
sole control of the currency for the people, has been wrested from it, and 
placed with the authorities of thirty or more States; each one aiming, 
at the instigation of its own capitalists, to create as large a volume of 
bank paper as can possibly be sustained. Thus leaving to the prompt- 
ings of cupidity or individual profit that which should be established and 
maintained only on the broad grounds of national and public welfare. 

‘ The inevitable results of such a mongrel, diversified and discordant 
series of legislative movements must, as the “ Bank Officer” most clearly 
demonstrates, end in “a suspension of specie payments.” It was so in 
1819, in 1837, in 1840 and in 1857; and it will be so For ALL TIME 10 
cog, unless the general government properly assume its legitimate and 
clearly-defined functions to control the currency, and thus afford a na- 
tional circulation equivalent to a legal tender; or, unless the banks of the 
whole country unite in the adoption of a sound policy, as has been done 
recently by the banks of this city, by insisting on a liberal basis of coin 
against their cash liabilities. 

“ The banks in the three cities have formed themselves into a confede- 
ration, practically corresponding to the constitution of the government, 
making together substantially one institution for the purpose of the na- 
tional loan, with an aggregate capital of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars; while each bank, as usual, conducts its special affairs.” 

Now if this policy of the banks of this metropolis be a sound one, in 
practically constituting themselves ONE 1NsTITUTION, by making common 
cause of their specie reserve, why not apply the same sound rule to the 
banks of the whole State, and merge the whole three hundred moneyed 
institutions, practically, into one, so as to prevent unnecessary inflation on 
the part of one or more? 

And if this rule, thus enlarged, be sound, why not make the fourteen 
hundred banks of the country practically one institution, thus forbidding 
unwise expansion of its circulating notes and credits, and making the 
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specie reserve of the whole country one basis of action? the issues to be 
contracted pro rata with the contraction of the reserve. 

This is practically the doctrine of the New-York Board of Currency, 
whose policy is now so vigorously and so effectually applied to the fifty- 
four banks of the city, but which policy was so pertinaciously opposed 
by the Importers and Traders’ Bank, the Greenwich Bank and some few 
others in New-York, and by the four Albany banks which failed this 
year, holding $41,000 in specie against $2,600,000 (!!) of cash liabilities.* 
" Our “ Bank Officer” perhaps concedes more than he at first intended, 
when he says that the combination of New-York city banks “ practically 
correspond to the constitution of the government,” and that the paper 
issued by the government “is all-controlling, has unbounded confidence 
of the people, and the moral power to compel its circulation.” 

It is this very idea of safety which renders the government notes le- 
gitimate and acceptable at all points of the Union, while the local bank 
paper has not, frequently, the quality of soundness or reliability to re- 
commend it. 

On the other hand, the proposition that “ bank paper is not liable to so 
great expansion as government; and is limited by law, by securities 
pledged for its redemption, by public vigilance and apprehension,” is not 
substantially sustained. Our own experience in the State of New-York 
establishes the fact, that there are frequent and severe fluctuations of the 
circulation, and occasional losses from the failure of banks of issue, which 
are not limited by law, but, on the contrary, are too eager for large profits. 
The adoption of mortgages as a basis of issues is full of danger, tending 
to undue expansion and to loss. But New-York is among the best of 
the free banking States, and her worst features haye been adopted else- 
where. Within the current year, 1861, there have been numerous 
failures among the free banks of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Minnesota, and the holders of their bills have been compelled to sub- 
mit to a loss of ten to fifty per cent. The Auditor of the State of IIli- 
nois now gives notice of his readiness to redeem the bills of certain sus- 
pended banks in that State, at rates ranging from Firry TO sIxTy cents 
per dollar; the holder sustaining a heavy loss thereby, although the bills 
were supposed to be secured according to law. 

While we thus record the annual and the monthly suspensions of bank- 
ing institutions which, without adequate restraints, entail heavy losses 
upon the community, we are admonished by the fathers of the republic, 
as well as by more modern minds, of the dangers of bank paper. These 
dangers are pot confined to the community, but exist also for the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Van Buren comments upon the severe revulsions during his own 
administration, as induced “ by excessive issues of bank paper.” 

Mr. Naruan APPLETON says, “it is a tremendous power, that of in- 
creasing or diminishing the circulating medium of the whole country.” 

Mr. ALExanper Hamuitton said, (before the Supreme Court decisions, 
sustaining local bank paper,) “the emitting of paper money is wisdly 
prohibited to the State governments.” 





* See Bangers’ Macazing, July, 1861, for official returns to this effect. 
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Mr. Jerrerson’ has said, “paper money, * * by breaking up the 
measures of value, makes a lottery of private property.” 

Mr. Mapisoy said, in 1815, just prior to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, “it is essential to every modification of the finances that the 
benefits of a uniform national currency should be restored to the com. 
munity.” 

Mr. Tooke, an eminent English writer, has said, “in every civilized 
country, supplying and regulating the circulating medium is a function of 
the sovereign prerogative.” 

Mr. Witson G. Hunt expressed volumes when he said, “ what has 
been, may be expected to occur again; and as loyg as the present system 
be in existence, we shall be subject to calamities similar to those of 1837 
and 1857.” 

We think it can be demonstrated that the stability of commerce and 
the safety of private capital in banks can be secured only by depriving 
individuals, and associations of individuals, of the power of creating, en- 
larging or contracting the currency. 2. That the benefits, if any, arising 
from a paper circulation, should enure to the government and not to in- 
dividuals. 3. That the power delegated by the constitution to Congress 
only, “to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” embraces the 
power to control exclusively adl representations of money, whether in the 
shape of paper or of coin. 4. That the paper circulation of the whole 
country can never be placed upon a reliable basis by individual State 
legislation ; but to secure uniformity, reliability, confidence and redemp- 
tion beyond contingency, must emanate only from the general govern- 
ment, become a legal tender, and be issued upon sound principles of 
finance. . 

Finally, that unless such a radical reform be produced, we shall never 
be free from the liability to a recurrence of commercial and financial re- 
vulsions and losses. That to the people only, through their representa- 
tives at the seat of the general government, belongs constitutionally the 
power to create a circulating medium for the country, and that the wel- 
fare and the fame of the whole people, as one nation, cannot be secured 
without keeping this power in the hands of the people or their representa- 
tives. 

In coming to correct conclusions on this great national question, we 
must abstract ourselves from our private and special interests as “ bank 
officers” or bank stockholders, and place ourselves upon the broad basis 
of national credit. We must lose sight of the temptation to individual 
profit, and deny to favored classes those rights which cannot be delegated 
to all. Conceding that the right to create paper money is unsafe in un- 
wise hands, and liable to abuse, we must acknowledge that the power 
should remain with the people in their representative capacity. 

The largest moneyed institution in the country has wisely relinquished 
a right to issue paper money, and has liquidated its liabilities in this 
shape: concluding that eventual profit is better secured without using a 
power pronounced by wise men as unsafe—and we hope to see the day 
when the general government only will be entitled to the exercise of this 
privilege. 





Modern Alchemy. 


MODERN ALCHEMY. 


By Amasa WALEFR. 


A.cneEmy at one time occupied a high place among the occult sciences, 
and the most learned and ingenious men made it the study of their lives. 
Observing that the composition of different metals produced masses of a 
color unlike either of the ingredients, as, for example, that a mixture 
like gold results from melting together copper and zinc, they very natu- 
rally arrived at the conclusion that one metal could be changed into 
another ; that the baser metals could be transformed into gold and silver. 
To do this, the ancient alchemists thought it only necessary to find a 
substance which, containing the original principle of all matter, should 
possess the power of dissolving all its elements. This was their great 
ideal; for this they sought with most unwearying assiduity and persist- 
ency for centuries. The opinion they had adopted was so plausible, 
the object they sought so desirable, and the apparent advances made, 
from time to time, toward its attainment were so great, that though a 
thousand times baffled, they could never relinquish their golden dreams. 
For more than thirteen centuries, from the third to the sixteenth at least, 
alchemy maintained its position in the schools of learning, and only 
gave way to sound science as the real truths of chemistry were discov- 
ered. And even then, it may be said, so far as the great desideratum of 
transmitting the baser into the more precious is concerned, only to ap- 
pear in another form, adapted to the altered condition of a more advanced 
civilization. 

There is a modern alchemy which secures as strong a faith, as earnest 
and persevering efforts as did the ancient, and the alchemist of to-day is 
as sure of the truthfulness of his idea, and the final success of his experi- 
ments, as his prototype of five or fifteen centuries ago. That paper may, 
by some marvellous solvent, some menstruum universale, be made into 
gold, or that which in fact is better, is as earnestly believed now as was 
the existence of the philosopher's stone among the early adepts of the 
hermetic art. 

Our modern manipulators are as skillful as ever were those of past 
times, and, we may add, as successful, too. They come just as near 
changing paper into money as ever the old alchemists did to transmuting 
copper and zinc into a more valuable metal, and we are as much bound 
to believe in the truth of their alleged achievements now as we are to be- 
lieve that the famous Pope, Joun XXII, “changed 50,000 pounds of 
quicksilver into pure gold for King Epwarp I.” 

It seems quite surprising to us that a theory so absurd as the one re- 
ferred to should have commanded the assent of the learned world for so 
long a period; but it is not more strange than that a perfectly cognate 
idea should possess the public mind at the present time. The problem 
that alchemy proposed to solve was of the decpest interest to the indi- 
vidual who should accomplish it, and was, doubtless, supposed to be of 
the greatest interest to mankind. Political economy, or the laws of 
wealth, were then unknown, and the ancients were not aware that when- 
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ever gold, by any contrivance, could be created at a trifling expense, it 
would of necessity have so little value as to be useless as money. So, at 
the present time, our alchemists, who would supply the world with paper 
money ad libitum, fai! to see that just in proportion as the amount of 
what is adopted as money is increased, its power is decreased, until at 
last even paper might prove too bulky and ponderous. 

The ancients failed to discover the fact that gold was one of the origi- 
nal elements of nature, and that no possible operation of the crucible 
could produce it. So, in modern times, those who fancy they can by 
some ingenious expedient substitute an article without value for one that 
has it, and cause it to perform the same functions, are in pursuit of an 
object that can never, by any possibility, be attained. Gold may be dug 
out of the earth by labor, and then it will have value, and will forma 
proper material by which to measure the value of any and every other 
object that also costs labor. It is the large value contained in a small 
quantity of gold that so wonderfully adapts it to use as money. A sin- 
gle ounce of it will ordinarily purchase or command in exchange fifteen 
or twenty bushels of wheat on the plains of Illinois. Paper can never 
do this, except by promising to pay gold. Paper never pays for any- 
thing. When A. has sold his wheat for paper money, what has he got! 
His pay? certainly not. He has got, to be sure, what he accepts as 
pay, but that it is not itself his pay would very clearly appear should the 
bank fail before he was rid of its notes. What he really receives is the 
promise of the bank; and such promises to pay are merely evidence of 
an unfinished contract. All credit is of this sort; notes or obligations 
to pay a value, whether given by a bank or by an individual, are merely 
the evidence that certain contracts have been made but are not fulfilled. 
These evidences may pass from hand to hand in exchange for commodi- 
ties, or in discharge of debts, but they are never paid until a value has 
been given for them by the promisor. The more these promises are 
issued, the more actual money will sooner or later be required to dis- 
charge them. These promises perform perfectly well one function of 
money, viz., that of a medium of exchange ; that function by which pro- 
perty is conveyed from one personto another. But the remaining equally 
important function, viz., that of measuring value, or acting as a standard 
or measure of value, they cannot perform at all, for the very obvious rea- 
son that they possess no value themselves. They may be very good 

romises ; they may be based on the best of securities, but what of all that! 
hey lack the element of value, and, of course, cannot measure or truly 
determine the value of any commodity whatever. 

This may be seen if we will suppose a community, with a specie cur- 
rency of $100,000, and that this is just adequate to their wants. Now 
issue a million of dollars in paper money, and put it into circulation with 
this specie at par. What would follow? As there is now ten times 
more money than before, and only the same amount of commodities to 
be exchanged or measured, the prices of all commodities must rise. 
How else could the million of new money be used? Money is good 
for nothing except for purchasing commodities or paying debts, and 
these items of demand remaining the same in amount, and the money 
being increased tenfold, a corresponding rise of prices is inevitable. 
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This would seem to be plain, yet it is not understood. Men are so 
excited by the anxious desire and the seeming possibility of getting a 
substitute for specie, that, like the old alchemists, of whom it may be said, 
in language once applied to a very different subject, that— 

“What ardently they wished they long believed, 
And disappointed still, were still deceived,” 
these, too, persevere with their experiments, and, notwithstanding all 
the disasters and monetary convulsions which the attempt to substitute 
promise for performance has caused, we find them still in hot pursuit of 
the philosopher’s stone of the nineteenth century. 

A new professor of this modern alchemy has just made his appearance 
before the public, and challenged its attention in a pamphlet of some 120 
pages, entitled “A New System of Paper Currency,” by LysanpER 
Spooner, published at Boston. 

Mr. Spooner belongs to the legal profession, and is quite well known by 
his writings on constitutional law. His opinions on questions connected 
with his profession, we believe, are regarded as entitled to much respect. 
He now enters a new field, and presents a very complete, and, we may 
add, a very elaborate plan for establishing a currency which, he is sure, 
will meet the wants of the public, and may be issued in any quantity 
desired, however large. 

The character of this currency is clearly set forth in the first two sen- 
tences of the work, which we here quote : 

“The principle of the system is, that the currency shall represent an 
invested dollar instead of a specie dollar.” 

“The currency will, therefore, be redeemable by an invested dollar, 
unless the bankers choose to redeem it with specie.” 

The bare description of this system of currency in detail, and its ex- 
pected results, cover sixty pages of the work. 

We cannot, of course, give even an abstract of it, but will endeavor to 
present, and we hope correctly, the leading idea of the system. 

The capital is $100,000, in shares of one dollar each. The stockholders 
give their several notes according to the amount of the stock they wish 
to hold, which notes are secured by mortgage on reliable property. 
These notes are to bear interest at the rate of seven per cent., and are 
made payable at the term of twenty years. The notes thus given are the 
property of the banking company, and constitute what the projector calls 
the Productive Stock ; and this stock forms the basis of security on which 
the circulation, called Circulating Stock, rests, and which consists of 
certificates in the sum of one dollar and upwards. These certificates 
tead as follow: 


“ Be it known, that the bearer is proprietor of five shares in the Circu- 
lating Stock of the Boston Banking Company, which shares are of the 
-hominal valne -of five dollars, and are entitled to be received at that 
value in payment of any debts due to said company, and also, to be re- 
deemed by the transfer of Productive Stock, or otherwise, according to 
the provisions of the articles of association of said company, which bear 
date January 1st, 1860.” 

Signed by Trustees. 
Countersigned by President and Secretary. 
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The notes or certificates thus created are to be issued by discounting 
notes, bills of exchange, &c., as done by other banks. By this operation, 
the borrower is to get the use of these notes by paying six per cent., or 
the current rate of interest, and the stockholders, that is, those who 
hold the so-called Productive Stock, will get the profits arising from the 
interest paid in upon the loans of the bank, minus the expenses of the 
institution. Whatever this amount may be will be clear gain to the 
aforesaid stockholders, as what they nominally pay as interest on their 
Productive Stock will also come back to them in dividends. 

This statement, we think, presents a general idea of the objects of the 
proposed “ New System of Currency,” and the manner in which it is to 
be issued and used. It will be seen that it is intended to be wholly a 
credit currency ; no specie is contemplated at all. The great desideratum 
is supposed to be attained by the security given for the ultimate pay- 
ment of the notes, as they are made lawful tender for all payments made 
to the bank, and also for the purchase of its stock. This last considera- 
tion makes it certain that, for the specific purposes named, they will al- 
ways be equal to par. 

The projector, having given a full outline of his project, very naively 
remarks, “The system is plainly practicable, provided the currency will 
pass. The only question, then, is, whether the currency will pass ?” 

Very good; that is the question. Will the public wish to borrow this 
currency at the usual rate of interest, and then accept it at par in pay- 
ment of all values transferred? How shall we more readily decide that 
question, than by getting a view of what would be the natural operation 
of such a currency so far as we can reasonably anticipate? Let us sup- 
pose a case: 

A bank on this principle is established and now ready to commence 
operations: Farmer Brown goes to the bank and offers his note for 
$1,000, on twelve months, secured by mortgage on his farm, well worth 
twice the money. The bank discounts one year’s interest, $60, and 
lets him have $940 of the “new currency.” What will Farmer Browy 
do with it? He proposes to pay his neighbor, Sarru, a note he owes 
him, for $300. Mr. Smrrn, on seeing the money, hesitates, and asks 
whether the Cocklefield Bank will receive it, as he has a note to pay at 
that institution in a few days? Mr. Brown does not know how that is, 
but will ascertain. He inquires, and is totd that such currency will be 
- of no use to that bank, because it will not be received in redemption of 
their own notes or bills; nor will their customers accept such money as 
loans, inasmuch as they all want money that will be acceptable every- 
where, and which, if needful, will command the specie at once. No 
other bank, for the same reason, will accept this kind of money. 

Farmer Brown thus finds, that to pay debts at bank this currency will 
not pass. But perhaps he can pay a note for $200 which he owes 
Widow Perxrns, because, as she will at once put the amount in the 
savings bank, it may make no difference to her. He proposes to pay 
the widow, but she demurs until the savings bank has been consulted. 
Will the treasurer of the bank accept this currency? No. And why 
not? Because the bank receives money only to loan out again, and 
such currency will not be accepted by those who borrow. Farmer 
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Brown recollects now that he owes the grocer of the village $100 for 
sundries had and received, and offers to make him a payment on account. 
The grocer, a kind, obliging man, hesitates a little, says he would be glad 
to accommodate, but he don’t know whether his creditors in Boston will 
accept this money in payment. He will not absolutely refuse, but will 
take it on condition that the dealers in Boston will receive it. This is 
agreed to, and the money is at once forwarded to the city. By return 
of mail the grocer receives an answer, from which we make the following 
extract : 

“The $100, ‘new currency,’ you sent us, we cannot accept on your 
account, T he banks will not receive it, and all our notes are pay able in 
bank. Nor could we remit to the West Indies, or any other foreign 
country, in payment for our imports. However current it may be in this 
country, and however safe it may be, it can never be received at par, if 
at all, in a city whose trade is foreign as well as domestic, for domestic 
bills are paid through the bank, and foreign balances are, and always 
must be, discharged by specie, which this currency does not even prom- 
ise to pay.” 

Farmer: Brown is informed that the $100 has been returned, and is 
subject to his order. 

What use can the good farmer make of his money? It was easily ob- 
tained ; it does not seem to be so easily got rid of. But perhaps he 
can buy farm stock with it. He will try. He visits one of his neigh- 
bors and proposes to give $80 for a yoke of steers. The neighbor is 
quite satisfied with the price, but cannot take the new currency unless 
the wheelwright, whom he owes for an ox-wagon, will accept it. He 
goes, accordingly, to the wagon-maker, puts the question, and receives 
for answer, “ Y es, if Mr. Grant, the grocer, will take it from me.” This 
spoils the trade, for it is already ascertained that Mr. Grant can do 
nothing with it. This is truly discouraging; cannot Mr. Brown pur- 
chase land with it? The experiment is made. Mr. Suvpson, near by, is 
a rich, hard-faced man, but has a great deal of land he would like very 
well to part with, at a good price. Mr. B. makes the proposition ; 
tells Mr. S. that the money he offers him is unquestionably good; that it 
is perfectly secured by the best of mortgages, and, being receivable for 
all sums due the bank, will certainly be wanted, as there is no more 
money of this kind issued than what is due the bank. Mr. Suupson looks 
into the matter. He sees, that taking this money will really be selling 
his land on credit; but he can wait, and besides, if he gets a round price 
for the land, he can afford to make a discount on the money if necessary. 
He is shrewd enough to know that he will probably have to do the lat- 
ter, because, though there is no more of the “new currency” in circula- 
tion than the amount due the bank, yet, as every one who holds this 
kind of money will be desirous to turn it at once into cash funds, and as 
all the debts due the bank are payable at different periods for a long time 
to come, there will always be more sellers than buyers of this kind of 
money, and, consequently, it will always be at a discount as compared 
with specie. Mr. Simpson, however, fixes a price upon his land which 
Mr. Brown thinks quite too high. Mr. Brown, now in rather a pensive 
mode, begins to soliloquize, “ Will this ‘new currency’ be of any advan- 
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tage to me? I have paid $60 for the use of $940 fora year; can I make 
any disposition of it that will be equivalent to the interest paid? I cannot 
pay a debt with it, or purchase any good property which I may want; 
and to buy land which I don’t really need, and pay a good deal more 
for it than it is worth, does not seem'to be very judicious. What can I 
do with it? If I keep it on hand it will pay my note when due, with 
the aid of $60 of good money; that is certain; but I shall lose the year’s 
interest. I might also purchase the stock of the bank with it at par, but 
that don’t seem to be an object; if the ‘new currency’ is so difficult to 
get rid of, the stock of the bank will not be very profitable. On the 
whole, I think it will be most adv antageous to keep the money till I am 
called on to pay my note at the bank. Farmer Browy, at least, is now 
able to answer the question proposed by Mr. Spooner, “ Will the cur- 
rency pass?” He has tried it and found out just how it will pass, and 
what it is good for. He has found that it is not entirely worthless} he 
could exchange it for unsaleable property; he could, in fact, trade it off, 
like any other article of barter; but as money, as that which was equiva- 
lent to the specie, as that for the use of which he could afford to pay 
interest, he has found it altogether deficient. And has not the experience 
of Farmer Brown, which we submit as a fair and unexaggerated statement 
of the character and results of such a currency, clearly and conclusively 
shown that it can be of no advantage to the public to be furnished with 
a circulating medium of this description; that there can be, in fact, no 
possible utility in it? 

But perhaps the learned projector may say in reply, “ But, if such a 
currency were universal through the country, if it were made as plenty 
as I have estimated it might be, and if all banks dealt in the same kind 
of currency, then it would pay all debts and purchase all kinds of pro- 
perty at a fair value.” Let us see how far that proposition is true. 

Mr. Srooner says, (page 17,) that “the system admits of competition 
limited only by the real property of the country.” That is to say, that 
this currency may be extended just so far as ‘there is real property to 
form the basis. Now, of such property, there is in the United States 
at least $10,000,000,000, and, of course, we might have just so much of 
the “new currency.” Our present mixed currency, circulation and de- 
posits amounts to about $450,000,000. So that of the new currency 
we might have more than twenty times as much as of the present. What 
would follow if ten thousand millions, or half that sum, of such currency 
were issued? Would it be at par w ith specie, or any currency redeemable 
on demand by specie? Certainly not; not even one million, or one 
hundred thousand dollars of such money could be issued without being 
soon ata discount. But if it could be kept in circulation at par, what 
would become of the specie of the country? Would not all prices be 
correspondingly raised, our exports diminished, our imports increased 
enormously ; and then with what should we pay our foreign balances ? 
But we need not contemplate any such contingency, because it is im- 
possible that a purely credit currency should be kept at par, even with a 
mixed currency. It would decline in relation to specie just in propor- 
tion to the amount issued. It would be, in truth, useless as money, and 
the whole project, however plausible, would be found utterly impracticable. 
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Why, then, it may be asked, take any notice of such currency? Be- 
cause, absurd and preposterous as it may be, the great mass of the people 
in this country, as well as in Europe, have a vague but very strong belief 
that such a currency is practicable, nay more, it is their beaw ideal of a 
currency ; a currency that costs nothing, and is perfectly secure, and can be 
had in any quantity. We speak deliberately when we say that there is 
a general feeling of this nature pervading all communities in which any 
kind of paper money is used. Mr. Spooner, on this question, is really a 
representative man, and truly expresses a class of ideas very prevalent 
among people of great respectability, and who are on other subjects 
highly intelligent. 

When we say that Mr. Spooner’s project is preposterous, we do not 
regard it as saying anything peculiarly derogatory to him. He is an able 
jurist, but has no practical acquaintance, we conclude, with business 
affatrs, nor any knowledge of the real nature of money. .We say this, 
because it seems to us that if he had either he would never present a sys- 
tem so utterly impracticable and unphilosophical. 

One thing we cheerfully accord to Mr. Spooner’s system—it is an 
honest one. Here is no fraud, no deception. It makes no promises that 
it cannot fulfil. It does not profess to be convertible into specie. It is 
the best transmutation project we have seen. Mr. Spooner, however, 
can, we think, make no claim to originality, so far as the general princi- 
ple is concerned. The famous bank of Jonn Law, in France, was essen- 
tially of the same character. The Land Bank, projected in the Colony 
of Massachusetts, in 1740, but defeated by the opposition of Governor 
Be.cuer, was founded on the same principle. This bank is alluded to 
in an “ Historical Account of the Massachusetts Currency, by Josern B. 
Fett, Boston, 1839,” which may be found in the Massachusetts State Libra- 
ry, and is described at length in a small volume, which, according to the 
recollection of the writer, may also be found in the same collection. And 
the Socialists have full faith in a currency of this description, and believe 
they shall be able to supply the world with money at an interest of one 
per cent., or the mere expense of issuing it. They boast that they “can 
annihilate interest.” 

A disciple of Proupnon, and one of his ardent admirers, introduced a 
petition into the legislature of Massachusetts, a few years since, for a 
bank very similar to that of Mr. Spooner, that is, it was a bank relying 
wholly on the security of its currency, because it was based on land 
mortgages, and the notes were not to be redeemable in coin, but receiva- 
ble for all sums due the bank. Every farmer who wished could, by this 
project, mortgage his estate and get a supply of the currency. The 
measure was very properly rejected by the legislature, for, though such 
a&cheme could never have succeeded, the experiment would have been 
attended with great hazard and loss to all concerned in it. 

An additional evidence of the universality of the idea that by some 
legislative alchemy paper may be made as good as gold is found in the 
fact, that no sooner had the new Confederacy of the Southern States been 
formed, than a project was brought forward in the Memphis Appeal 
for a “national mint to coin paper money.” The general features of 
this scheme are, that the government shall coin $120,000,000 to take 
the place of an equal amount of bank notes and gold, which the writer 
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supposes to form at present the currency of the Confederacy, and the 
government paper is to be limited to this amount at the commencement; 
but, as the writer has satisfied himself that the currency of those States 
naturally increases in volume at the rate of $11,000,000 per annum, he 
proposes that the government shall issue that amount and no more; and 
then,. he thinks, there will be no greater quantity of money than under 
the present system, and, of course, it will retain its par value. This sum 
of $11,000,000, which the government is to create each year, the projector 
supposes will be sufficient to meet all the expenses of the Confederated 
States “if there is no war,” and that they will be able to support govern- 
ment without taxation, and at once realize their beautiful vision of free 
trade. The projector of this scheme seems to anticipate that there may 
be some practical difficulty if other States and nations should not recog- 
nise this “paper coin” of the Confederacy, but he puts that matter to 
rest as follows: “It may be urged that the world will not recognise your 
currency. If you initiate it the European powers will not only recognise 
it, but they will adopt it very soon. It is a manifestation of your power 
not forbidden by international law, and no nation has aright to question 
it. Besides, you can compel a recognition of it. Remember, you control 
the world, and control it without armies and navies.” 

So we see what Europe and the rest of mankind have got to do. They 
must accept the “ paper coin” of the Confederacy at once. 

This currency, like Mr. Spooner’s, is an honest one; that is, there is 
no deception about it. The government stamps a piece of paper $50, 
but it does nothing more. It does not promise to redeem it with any- 
thing whatever. It is to go with circulation by the fiat of government, 
and the world must accept it. It is much like the forced paper circula- 
tion which has, at different times, been issued by the despotic govern- 
ments of Russia and Austria. 

Many schemes of the same kind have at different times been presented 
to the attention of the world, but none of them have been more complete 
in detail, or more systematically arranged than that of Mr. Spoonsr, yet 
his currency will not “pass.” And what is still more, it would do great 
mischief if it did. Fortunately for man, at no time and in no place can 
the great laws of nature be changed or successfully contravened or 
evaded. They are all “very good,” and the wisdom of man consists in 
ascertaining what those laws are, and in conforming his own legislation 
to them. When he does this he isin the right path, that which promotes 
his highest well-being. When he runs counter to these immutable laws 
of the Creator he is sure, in the end, to do himself harm. 

The mixed currency of the present day is a most ingenious attempt to 
secure a cheaper kind of money than that which has the element of value 
full and perfect. With what success we have abundant evidence. The 
constant fluctuations, the occasional revulsions, the terrific periodical 
explosions of all credit, show most strikingly how impotent is the attempt 
to counteract the great law of value. 

The alchemy of a mixed currency is, in truth, more delusive and detri- 
mental to the public than that of purely credit money, for the reason 
that the latter will at once depreciate to its just value unless sustained 
by despotic power compelling its circulation, while the latter will be 
accepted as money at par until the banks suspend their specie payments, 
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and then a great loss falls upon the community in the shape of exchange. 
Yet this is the smallest of the evils of a mixed. currency. The chief diffi- 
culty is, that the issue of this kind of currency inevitably expands the 
credit of a country so enormously, and so deranges its trade, that revul- 
sion and bankruptcy follow as certain and necessary consequences, and it 
must be withdrawn from circulation at the very moment when most 
needed, leaving business men to pay their debts without the means of 
doing so. 

The experience of last November and December was very instructive 
on this point. Louisian&, with 40 per cent. of specie, went through the 
immediate crisis without suspension, or any great contraction of facilities 
to the business community, while Illinois, with only 24 per cent. of coin, 
succumbed without a struggle. How could she do otherwise? Her 
banks had promised forty dollars to every dollar they possessed, and when 
called on to convert their currency into specie, they stopped payment. 
The universal derangement and stagnation of business throughout the 
whole country, which the mere threat of secession occasioned, in No- 
vember last, was a terrible illustration of the danger to which a currency 
consisting, on the average, of four-fifths of mere credit, must always be 
exposed when any great emergency occurs, impairing general confidence. 
And now, when war has actually taken place, how great are the disadvan- 
tages of having so unreliable a currency, how ruinous are the exchanges 
with the suspended States, whether at the South or West, and how 
greatly is the strength of those States impaired in a military point of 
view, which, at the commencement of the struggle, had but a small pro- 
portion of specie in their circulating medium. 

Nothing can be more demonstrable than that all attempt at “ transmuta- 
tion,” every departure from a sound currency (one that has full value in 
itself) is an injury done to the great body of the people, without a cor- 
responding advantage to the parties who issue it. Yet so powerful is 
habit, so accustomed have we become to the use of promises instead of 
value, so completely do we identify paper with specie, that we receive 
with the greatest incredulity the idea that the former is not just as good 
as the latter. 

Such isindisputably the condition of the people of thiscountry. Howlong 
it will be so no one can determine, yet that achange for the better is before us 
we may be certain. The frequent recurrence of those sudden and violent 
contractions which have taken place within a few years, is doing much 
to arrest attention and excite inquiry. Men begin somewhat to under- 
stand that a mixed currency, having a large proportion of specie as its 
basis, is more reliable than one that has a smaller support of value, and 
they have only to follow out that idea to its legitimate conclusion, and 
they will be satisfied that it is perfectly impracticable to transmute paper 
into gold to any extent or degree whatever, and that all attempts to do 
so (beneficially to the trade and commerce of the w orld) are as absurd and 
futile as the efforts of the old alchemists to change the baser metals into 
the more precious. Gold and silver exist in amply sufficient quantities 
to answer all the natural demand there is, or ever can be, for money, and 
no transmutation of them, either by the chemist or the mixed currency 
banker, can possibly add to their value or utility. 

But while we should use the precious metals only as money, we may, 
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and, for convenience, should substitute paper for the circulation of them; 
but such paper should always be the representative of an equal quantity of 
the actual specie in the bank from which it is issued. No man of practi- 
cal sense expects that so thorough a reform can be effected at once. It 
must be approached by degrees. A gradual but constant increase of 
the proportion of specie to currency is what should everywhere be in- 
sisted upon. 

The more that point is secured the safer will be the monetary system, 
and the greater the prosperity of trade; and the final result cannot fail 
to be the establishment of a perfectly reliable arf satisfactory currency 


STATE BILLS OF CREDIT. 
Decisions or THE SuPpREME Court oF THE UNITED StTaAtTEs. 


In reference to “bills of credit” the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the paper issued by a State must, to violate the 
constitutional clause, be intended for circulation on the credit of the 
State, for ordinary purposes, as money, and be redeemable by the State 
at a future day. (4 Peters’ S. C.:Reports, 410,431. 11 Jb. 257. 10 
Howard, 190, 205.) 

Loan-office certificates, issued in pursuance of a statute of Missouri, 
receivable at the State Treasury for taxes or debts due to the State, and 
for the redemption of which the faith and funds of the State were pledged, 
are bills of credit. (4 Peters’ S. C. Reports, 410, 432, Craia vs. Tue 
State or Missourt. Jonnson, Tuompson and McLeay, dissenting, 
8 Peters, p. 40.) The dissenting judges thought that as they were 
issued to borrow money, were promises to receive and not to pay, were 
not made a legal tender, bore interest, and that a fund had been provided 
to redeem them, they were not bills of credit. 

The bills issued by the banks of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
are not bills of credit. (11 Peters, 257, Briscor vs. Toe Bank or THE 
ComMonwEALTH OF Kentucky. Srory and Tuompson, J., dissented. 

Nor are the bills of the Bank of the State of Arkansas, to which the 
State furnished all the capital, received all the profits, and the notes of 
which were receivable in payment of the debts of the State. (10 How- 
ard, 190, 205, Wooprurr vs. Tapnatt, 15 Howard, 304, 317, 318.) 

A bill of credit emanates from the sovereignty of the State, and its 
currency rests on the faith of the State, and on which the State cannot 
be sued. (13 Howard, 17.) 

The State Bank of Alabama was founded on capital raised by sale of 
the State bonds; the State owned all the capital, was to receive all the 
profits; half the capital was deposited in specie for redemption of its 
notes ; it was managed by directors selected by the legislature, and lia- 
ble for over-issues ; it had power to issue notes, to discount, and do other 
corporate banking duties, the credit of the State was pledged for the 
ultimate redemption of its bills, which were promisesto pay by the bank, 
and were signed by the president and cashier. It was held to be no 
violation of the clause of the constitution. 13 Howard’s S. C. Reports, 
12, Darrineton vs. Toe Bank or AtaBpaMA. Grier, J., dissented. 
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FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


I. Considerations on a Special National Loan, in connection with a Na- 
tional Circulating Medium. II. Investigation and Exposition of the 
qualifications which constitute Money, and ef the true principle which 
ought to be the basis of Paper Money. 


By L. Bonnerovx, 
Originator of the New-York State Stock Security Bank in 1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue aspirations of the colonists, refugees and exiles, scattered in the 
various colonies of Great Britain, on the North American continent, were, 
long before the Declaration of Independence, united in the feeling of 
forming only One Prorre—that is, One Nation. In 1754, delegates 
from the various parts of the country assembled at Albany in convention 
on that subject; the bases of a Union were debated, and a paper drawn 
up by B. Franxiin embodied the views of the convention. 

The spirit of freedom which the persecuted of the O]d World brought 
with them contributed much to create the general aspirations just alluded 
to—other causes combined to do it. It was intuitively felt that this vast 
continent, on account of its scanty population and its unlimited resources 
when developed by civilization, was destined to be the boundless field 
where free institutions would quietly and progressively expand, sheltered 
from the re-action and anarchy which the privileged classes of Europe 
have so often succeeded in creating, whenever and wherever the people 
have made attempts to vindicate their rights, and to secure for them- 
selves the boon of self-government. Moreover, natural causes seemed to 
indicate that North America was providentially adapted for being the 
site of a homogeneous and great Nation; its peculiar configurations. con- 
necting, as it were, its extreme points by means of mighty rivers and 
immense inland seas, is most happily fitted for the full and for the most 
beneficial dev elopment of the great discoveries and inventions of the 
nineteenth century. Steam and the electric telegraph were discovered at 
the very time when they began to be needed to bind more closely the 
various parts of this extensive country. 

Under the various charters granted by the English crown to each 
separate colony, municipal corporations and gov ernments had been es- 
tablished, which prepared the people thereof to the habits of a repre- 
sentative government, hence, the determination of the British ministry to 
tax the people of the colonies, without allowing them to be represented 
in Parliament—naturally produced discussion and created discontent, re- 
monstrance, opposition, and finally armed resistance. The people rose 
up throughout the country, and on the 4th of July, 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence took place. This memorable Declaration was a solemn 
appeal to mankind in favor of the natural and inalienable rights of man. 
It was warmly responded to in the Old World, and this response formed 
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a bond of sympathy and union between the host of the vindicators of free 
government in the Old as well as the New World, which binds them yet 
to this day. The people of North America, as a whole, felt the want of 
being united, so as to assume “among the powers of the earth” their 
stand as an equal and separate Nation. The Declaration embodied their 
feelings and aspirations; they stood ready to support it by pledging 
to each other “their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.” The 
Declaration was signed by fifty-seven delegates from the “ United Colo- 
nies.” Had these patriotic delegates been intrusted to frame a constitu- 
tion for the whole people, under one form of government, no doubt but 
what they would have proved equal to the task. But the officials who 
ruled the corporations and administrations of the various colonies, wanted 
to grasp at power and wield it for themselves. They showed, at that 
early period, the same spitit which has been so prevalent among that 
class of men in our own times. They took the ground at once, that 
each colony was a State which they were exclusively to rule; they ac- 
knowledged in mere words that “the people were the origin of all pow- 
er,” but they took good care that said power should be lodged exclu- 
sively in their own hands; they pretended that each State was a sove- 
reign power, and proceeded, November 15th, 1777, to agree on “ Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union,” subject to the ratification of the 
Legislatures of the several States. It took eight months before these 
articles were ratified, (on the 9th of July, 1778,) and then, by only eight 
States; it took over three years before they were ratified by all. These 
facts show the jarring views of these Legislatures and the clashing interests 
existing among these self-created constituents. The people were not 
consulted, either in the organization of a confederacy nor in the ratifi- 
cation of the “ Articles of Confederation.” This was done, as stated 
above, by the “ Legislatures,” and not, as it ought to have been done, by a 
convention of the people. 

It is obvious, from the facts above stated, that the “ Articles of Con- 
federation” were at variance with, and belied completely, the principles 
contained in the Declaration of Independence. 

The absolute necessity of constituting an executive power to carry on 
the war, forced the framers of the “ Articles of Confederation” to provide 
for a congress of delegates from each State, which Was intended to act 
as a general government; but the action of that congress was trammelled 
by absurd and conflicting restrictions, which plainly indicated the narrow 
and selfish views of the officials, who had taken upon themselves to as- 
sume a constituting sovereign power. They evidently attempted to take 
back with one hand what, for form sake, they grudgingly granted with 
the other. One of the “articles” was the following: “In determining 
questions, each State shall have one vote.” The officials of each State 
controlled, thereby, the votes of their own delegates by means of private 
instructions, intended to be binding to them; hence resulted the con- 
flicting action of two powers within the confederation, the one ostensible, 
and the other secret and kept out of view, but ready, at all times, to as- 
sume the control and to repudiate the acts of the other, as it did, vir- 
tually, repudiate the public debt incurred by the war of independence. 

The inevitable consequences which followed the usurpation of sove- 
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reign power by the officials of each State government can easily be con- 
jectured. The aspirations of the people for union being thus frustrated, 
their patriotic enthusiasm soon subsided; drafting for the army became 
necessary. Intrigues took place in Congress and among some of the 
generals, to supersede WasninGTon at the time he was cooped up at 
Valley Forge, while Congress was at Yorktown, after their flight from 
Philadelphia. It may be asserted, that the confederation would have 
proved a miserable failure if the treaty of alliance with Lours XVI., which 
was secretly effected, about that time, by the personal exertions of Franx- 
uy and Deane, had not taken place. It was the powerful assistance of the 
army and navy of France which enabled the people of the United States, 
notwithstanding the wranglings of the confederation with their Congress, 
to achieve American independence. 

The confederation survived only a few years the crowning feats of a 
seven years’ war. It had been found incompetent for war—it was found 
still more so in peace time. A popular outcry arose against its inef- 
ficiency and misrule. The exertions of the friends of liberty, of the 
people’s rights and of the Union, in and out of Congress, for a more 
powerful government, were stubbornly resisted by the officials of the 
various State governments, who were tenacious of their own individual 
power and importance. This struggle disclosed completely the ineffi- 
cacy of the confederation to provide for the credit and the wants of the 
country, and to fulfill the duties and obligations of a general government. 
It became manifest that a radical change in the system was absolutely 
necessary. ‘This wide-spread conviction was shared alike by the true 
patriots and by the wise and honest men congregated in the céuntry at 
that eventful period. Public opinion at last became too strong to be 
any longer resisted. The Confederacy was doomed—its Congress turned 
against it—the general aspirations of the people were gratified by the 
call for a convention of the people of all the States. The delegates of 
that convention adopted unanimously the actual constitution on the 17th 
of September, 1787; it was ratified in June, 1788, by the conventions 
of the requisite number of States, to make it binding for the States so 
ratifying. Under its operations, the meeting of the first Congress took 
place on the 30th of April, 1789, when President Wasurvertoy, in his 
inaugural speech, congratulated his “ fellow-citizens” on “ the important 
Revolution just accomplished on the system of their united government.” 
The avowed object of the framers of the Constitution had been to sink 
the pretended sovereignty assumed by the State governments of the 
various States, and to constitute a National government for the whole 
people. This object was acknowledged to have been accomplished. . The 
people of the United States, by ordaining the Constitution ratified by 
them in 1788, have understood and agreed upon, simultaneously to form 
Ove Peopce, and to constitute Onze Nation. 

The purport of this discursive introduction, in touching thus rapidly 
the prominent causes and events which have preceded and led to the adop- 
tion of a Constitution avowedly enacted for perfecting ‘the Union and con- 
stituting a National government has been—First, to contrast the ineffi- 
ciency of the Confederacy of 1778, and its abortion, after a few years of 
a distracted wrangling existence, with the vigor, steadiness and elasticity 
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displayed by the general government of the Union in maintaining its 
integrity for upwe ards of seventy years; this “contrast” originates in this 
case, in the fact, that the “ Confederacy ” was dictated by a few aristo- 
erats, while the “ Union” has been ordained by, and for, the people. 

This “introduction” has further in view, to indicate thereby the result 
of the desperate struggle now existing beween the “ Confederacy ” of ten 
slave States against the “Union” of the tw enty-four, nearly all free 
States, which maintain their stand for freedom and the Constitution. 

The calm and intelligent observer who studies carefully causes and effects, 
has no misgivings as to the final issue; the Great Fact is now exhibited be- 
fore the world, that the people of this extensive country, North, East and 
West, cling more and more to each other in proportion as danger to their 
Union seems to increase, the feeling that they, one and all, constitute 
one great Nation, prev ails more and more among all classes and parties ; 
they : are confident in their strength, unity and resources to sustain their 
position and crush rebellion, notwithstanding occasional disasters; on 
the other hand, the slave confederacy is based on fraud and deception; 
its very violence and recklessness will produce its natural result—anar- 
chy—and, positively, insure its destruction. 

Finally, the conviction having gradually gained possession of the 
popular mind that the Nation is abundantly" ab Te to bear burthens, which 
the people will patriotically bear for the purpose of sustaining Public 
Credit, the position of the country,* as to its monetary affairs, has there- 
by become, upon the whole, stronger than it has ever been; that “ posi- 
tion” is, it must strike political as well as financial observers, one 
particularly fit to enable Congress to bind safely and closely the financial 
interests of the whole country; no measure will be so conducive to secure 
that end, and to cement firmly the bond of union between all the States, 
as that of creating a SOUND NATIONAL CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


J, ConsIDERATIONS ON A SpeciAL Nationa, Loan, in CONNECTION WITH 
A Nationa Crrcunating Mepium. 


It has been laid down in the preceding pages, as the result of the facts 

I have therein exposed and rapidly commented upon, that a sound 
national circulating medium would, in the actual juncture of our mone- 
tary affairs, cement firmly the bond of the Union existing between the 24 
States which feel strong in the confidence they have that their national 
unity cannot be impaired. It becomes now, therefore, proper to investi- 
gate the principles which would secure and ‘coustitute a sound basis to 
said “ National Circulating Medium.” A summary review and selected 

extracts, of various articles published onthe system of issuing a currency 
based on the pledge of public stocks, &c., which originated in the State 
of New-York twenty-three years ago, will, I am fully convinced, lead to 
determine unerring principles, which will, if acted upon faithfully and 


* The “country,” in the sense it is used above, is understood to include only the 
twenty-four States which are now united to preserve and maintain the Union. 
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rigorously, ensure a national currency, commanding specie at all times 
and under all possible circumstances, beyond the nominal amount of its 
issues. * 

SUMMARY REVIEW, SELECT EXTRACTS. 


In the fall of the year 1838 I wrote a series of articles in the New- 
York Hvening Post, (Nos. 1 to 4, signed L. B.,) on banking in general, 
but particularly in reference to a law entitled “ An act to authorize the 
business of banking,” passed April 18, 1838, by the Legislature of the 
State of New-York; the four articles just referred to took the ground: 

First.—That sections 2d and 3d of the above mentioned law embody 
a most ingenious conception, which, being faithfully carried out by sound 
and provident legislation, might be made to be the basis of the safest and 
best system of banking existing. 

Second.—That the law was enacted under the influence of lobby spec- 
ulators, who succeeded fo ingraft therein a system of kite-flying, so that 
two systems of banking were thereby dovetailed under the same act, and 
their confused intermixture has altogether misled the public mind, even 
to this day, as to the true bearing of the second and third sections of said 
law. 

Lastly.—I pointed out, that bonds and mortgages would prove to be a 
delusive pledge, and that no public debt of any State, except that of New- 
York, on account of its peculiar soundness, and of the fact that it was the 
bounden duty of the Legislature to keep it so, ought to be allowed to be 
deposited as pledge for the issue of circulating notes. The Comptroller of 
the State, Mr. A. C. Frage, had just published, at that time, a tabular state- 
ment of the public debts of the various States of the Union. It stated 
their origin, their object, amount, the ratio of increase from year to year ; 
no provisions whatever being made therein to pay the accruing interest 
except by borrowing each year, in some cases, double the amount bor- 
rowed the year before, I concluded, from a critical examination of that 
tabular statement, that about half a dozen of the States would not be able 
to borrow much longer, and that, in consequence, they would stop paying 
theirinterest and repudiate their debts. I clearly intimated the conclusion 
Thad come at in one of the articles above mentioned ; but the Comptrol- 
ler continued to receive in pledge public stocks of the Western States, 
notwithstanding the evidence of the danger, which I had thus publicly 
indicated. 

The blindness of the Legislature, of the Comptroller and of the bankers 
in general, in not perceiving the signs of the times, excited my self-con- 
fidence as to the correctness of my views and prognostications, I resolved 
to stake my sagacity and test my anticipations, by originating the system 
of issuing circulating notes, as an individual banker, by pledging exelu- 
sively stocks of the State of New-York; and in November 1838, I 
started the New-York State Stock Security Bank; the “ extracts” which 
follow of various pamphlets and newspaper articles published in conse- 
quence from time to time, will show the end I had in view thereby, and 





* This may be easily effected by requiring the pledge of stocks to be 10 or 15 per 
cent, above the circulating notes delivered, as will be further explained. 
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will, I trust, clearly demonstrate the unerring accuracy of the principles 
therein investigated. 

After nine years of practical experience as an individual banker, I 
published a pamphlet with the following title : “ Draft of a new System of 
Banking, based exclusively on New-York State Stock.” Underneath 
follow extracts thereof: 


“ Nine years ago, in 1837, a general suspension of the banks took place, 
and the false and pernicious principles of banking adopted and practiced 
by our corporate institutions became so glaring, that a general outcry 
arose against banking monopolies ; at last the Legislature of this State, in 
obedience to public sentiment, enacted, on the 18th of April, 1838, a 
General Banking Law, entitling every person, or association of persons, 
who would legally transfer to the Comptroller of this State any portion 
of the public debt, &c., to receive, by virtue of this transfer, an equal 
amount of circulating notes, which such person, or association of persons, 
are thereby authorized to loan and circulate as money, &c. 

“This General Banking Law was a great step towards establishing a 
sound: system of banking, and the ingenious principle it contains, namely, 
that of enabling the original issuers of the circulating notes to receive 
an interest on their circulation, in addition to the one received on the 
stock deposited by transfer, may be managed so as to form a basis for the 
very perfection of paper money. But the law, when first enacted, al- 
lowed the public debt of any of the States of the Union to be deposited, 
&c. This unwise and improvident provision was the cause of great injury, 
and broke down most of the new banks. One of the institutions which 
were first started had, however, been got up on a solid basis, and by 
taking the name of ‘The New-York State Stock Security Bank,’ the 
owner thereof implied that the circulating notes issued by him were to 
be wholly secured by New-York State stock. The individual who thus 
voluntarily took the initiative of depositing New-York State Stock ex- 
clusively, pointed out, thereby, the beacon of the sound principle which 
was to retrieve our banking system; and it may be assumed, as a mat- 
ter of certainty, that the new system would have worked well from the 
start, if the law had made it binding on the Comptroller to receive only 
New-York State Stocks. This salutary restriction has been at last en- 
acted, and now, although the mortgage clause still exists—although the 
law (by reason of having been subjected to legislative cobbling, eight 
times in eight years) contains many absurd and conflicting provisions, 
yet the fact that the fundamental principle is sound, redeems altogether 
the defects. of the law; and it must be acknowledged that the new sys- 
tem had secured to this State the best currency in the Union. There is, 
moreover, an important feature in the working of the new system, which 
has been, as yet, overlooked, and which may be so managed as to con- 
fer general benefit to the community; and be, at the same time, a source 
of great profit to the capitalists who will first make that important feature 
the fundamental principle of their operations. This important feature 
proceeds from the fact, that the circulating notes of an institution got up 
on the same principle as ‘The New-York State Stock Security Bank, 
are, strictly speaking, the representatives in small sums of the public 
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debt of this State. These circulating notes are actually registered and 
authentic fractional parts of the public debt of the State of New-York, 
payable on demand. An institution of that description might be man- 
aged so as to become what might be appropriately denominated an 
Omnibus Bank, as it would enable all and anybody to receive an in- 
terest on almost any small amount of idle money, and get for the same, 
in his own hands, New-York State Stock Security ; which security (being, 
besides, circulating notes, payable on demand) he may, at any time, if 
needed, use and issue for his own benefit, either in part or wholly. 

“T will now proceed to show how this operation may be accomplished, 
and how it may be profitably combined with the loaning of money to 
individuals, and with the transmission of funds to and from foreign 
countries. The system which I mean to develop is based on the above 
operations ; it comprehends and combines, therefore, the following three 
branches of business: 

“1st. The paying of a low interest on funds left in deposit. 

“2d. The loaning of money to individuals. 

“3d. The transmission of funds to and from foreign countries. 

“The rules and measures to be adopted for managing those three 
branches of business are laid out underneath, under their proper heads ; 
the rudes have been drafted with a view of their being peculiarly 
suitable for the use of three or four capitalists, managing their own 
funds and their own affairs ; stmpuicrry, therefore, has been aimed 
at throughout.” 


Further extracts from this pamphlet would not, in a direct manner, 
apply to the subject in view; I will merely give the following, because, 
what is stated therein, as applicable to show the true character of cir- 
culating notes wholly secured by the pledge of New-York State Stock, 
would apply, equally, to a national currency that would be secured 
wholly by the pledge of the stock of a special loan, created for the pur- 
pose of being the basis and security thereof. The circulating notes of 
such “national currency” would not only be fractional parts of said 
privileged national debt, but, moreover, would be vouchers of said debt, 
payable on demand. 

“Section second of the General Banking Law, as amended in 1840, 
provides as follows: ‘It shall not be lawful for the Comptroller to take 
such stock (New-York State Stock) at arate above its par value, nor 
above its current market price.’ Moreover, no circulating notes are to 
be delivered by the Comptroller until ample securities have been de- 
posited in his hands for their ultimate redemption, if need be; on the other 
hand, the circulating notes of the New-York State Stock Security Bank 
bear evidence on their face, when registered at the Comptroller’s office, 
that they are ‘secured wholly by New-York State Stocks.’ It follows, 
from those three points, that the holder of a circulating note, wholly 
secured by New-York State Stocks, will, whatever may happen, receive 
the full amount thereof, because the Comptroller is bound by law, in 
case the market price of the stock lowers, to demand more security, or 
to retain in his hands the quarterly interest accruing on the securities 
transferred to him, &c. It is a fact, therefore, that a circulating note, 
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wholly secured by New-York State Stock, is better than a certificate of 
the same amount issued by the State, under this point of view, that the 
holder of a certificate, if he chooses to sell when the stock happens to be 
under par, must, of course, bear the loss, while the holder of a circulating 
note of ‘The New-York State Security Stock Bank’ will always receive 
the full value thereof; these circulating notes are, therefore, not only 
fractional parts of the public debt of the State of New-York, but they 
are, moreover, vouchers of said debt, payable on demand.” 


At the time I published the system of banking, whereof the above 
“extracts” are taken, I had, practically, become competent to determine 
the nature and the benefits derived from circulating notes, secured wholly 
as money, by the exclusive pledge of New-York State Stock ; when these 
circulating notes were first issued, most of the city banks refused to take 
them in deposit. The officers thereof thought, as some of them plainly 
told me, that this measure would induce the public to refuse taking 
them. The very reverse took place. People had found out, at that time, 
that the value of a bank bill does not consist in the promise to pay 
specie,* inserted therein, nor in the amount of the capital of the bank, 
however large it may be declared, nor in the splendor of the buildings 
wherein the issuers are located; they began to be aware that the positive 
value of a circulating note is determined by the nature of the pledge 
upon which it is allowed to be issued, expressed in the note itself. My 
circulating notes had, in the blank space usually left for the signature of 
the cashier, engraved in large type, “secured wholly by the pledge of 
New-York State Stock;” this pledge was registered and authenticated 
by the signature of the Register of the Bank Department ; it was obvious, 
thereby, that the State of New-York was virtually my cashier, as these cir- 
culating notes were actually fractional parts of the public debt of the State; 
on the faith of that fact, they circulated all over the United States, in pre- 
ference to the bank notes of this State. 

From constant practice and close attention, I had ascertained the 
general laws which govern the average relative amount of circulation 
and redemption of circulating notes within a fixed period, with a degree 
of accuracy and certainty which cannot be obtained except by the pecu- 
liar process I had adopted; this had been done both in the most favor- 
able and the most critical times. In times of panic, such as took place in 
1841 and 1842, when a number of Western States repudiated their 
debts, and when bank breaking was a daily occurrence, I kept perfectly 
safe, going on loaning money as usual, and commanding all the time 
specie beyond the total amount of my circulation. I became thereby 
convinced that such a result was owing to the principles I had originated, 
and I felt confident that these principles, by being explained, would occa- 
sion, in course of time, a beneficial Revolution not only in banking but 
in political and social economy. I undertook, in consequence, to throw 
out suggestions and researches on the subject, by means of the press, and 
in the year 1847 I published an article in the New-York Zvening Post, 
which will be found underneath. My object was to agitate the question 


* People recollected too vividly that these promises had all been violated in 1897. 
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and provoke controversy, so that any error said article might contain 
could be pointed out and therefore rectified. Said article was “reproduced 
in the New-York Mirror, inthe Bankers’ Maaazing, of the month of Au- 
gust, 1848, The Democratic Review, of June, 1848, contained a short ap- 
probative notice thereof ; no controversy, however, took place at that time. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE TRUE PRINCIPLES THAT Paper Money ovGutT 
TO BE BASED UPON. 


I. 


Men who have made it their study to investigate the peculiarities 
of the human mind, have found out that it is prone, in its eagerness after 
knowledge, to be over-ingenious in its attempts at discoveries, and that 
the proper application of simple principles is generally lost sight of by 
the most talented men existing; those principles wherewith “they are 
familiar from their infancy appear to be below their mental vision; they 
are all the time stretching upwards the powers of their minds to discover 
something new. 

Numberless* instances might be given, confirming the strict truth of 
the above observation. The following one is striking : : 

The Greeks and the Romans were well aware of the. principle which was 
the cause that their wheeled chariots rolled faster on a smooth surface 
than on a rough one; they were well aware, moreover, of the great ad- 
vantages of rapid communication and quick travelling; they had the 
materials and the capacity to make rails, and yet they 1 never thought of 
making the proper application of the simple principles “they were familiar 
with to the construction of rad-roads ; thousands of years have elapsed 
since, carrying away innumerable generations of ingenious and scientific 
men, and it is only within less than half a century that the proper appli- 
cation of said simple principle has been made. 

The propriety of the above remarks, as an introduction to the subject 
that it is intended to treat herein, will soon be perceived by the intelli- 
gent reader. 

The general suspension of the banks, which took place in 1837, led 
the w riter of this article to inv estigate the general system of our currency, 
and he became convinced, not only that the system of said currency was 
erroneous, but that the system of “Paper Money itself was based upon a 
radical error. The broad truth flashed to his mind, that the true princi- 
ple that paper money ought to be based upon, had been disregarded and 
overleaped, on account, no doubt, of its simplicity ; but in order that the 
result of his inv estigations may be easily understood, a few condensed, 
preliminary remarks, as to the origin and progress of banking, will be 
found necessary. 


II. 


Money, in its comprehensive sense, is understood to be the mate- 
rial which has been and is used by common consent or by law, as the 
representative of property ; and “ property,” also, in its comprehensive 


‘ 
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sense, is understood to comprehend every thing and all things existing - 
worth to be possessed; “money” is, therefore, the token or the measure 
of value agreed upon, by general consent, to represent integrally “ pro- 
perty,” so that the relative value of each article existing, of whatever 
possible description, may be measured or determined by and from a 
common standard. 

The “ material” used as constituting “ money” has varied according as 
the civilization of mankind has advanced; shells, beads of various kinds, 
have been and are still used by tribes and nations whose articles of barter 
are limited. In Carthage, an ancient and great commercial city, stamped 
leather was money. In China and Russia, paper, stamped or engraved 
by authority of the government, was and is money. Metals, such as 
iron, copper, &c., moulded or cut into determined and prescribed sizes 
and shapes, was and is money among some nations where the precious 
metals are scarce. 


Il. 


Gold and silver have particularly been used by nearly all ancient and 
modern nations as a means of exchange and barter for all articles of first 
necessity, raw materials, manufactured goods, and generally all kinds of 
property whatsoever. The comparative scarcity of those precious metals, 
and the convenient form and weight of the fractional parts thereof, have, 
no doubt, been the principal reasons which have induced nations, gene- 
rally, to adopt gold and silver as the representatives of property. 

Paper Money is an invention of modern times. The persecution against 
the Jews, in the Middle Ages, led them to contrive means which might 
enable them to remove the value of their gold and silver from one coun- 
try to another, without transporting with them the precious metals, 
which excited the cupidity of their oppressors; bills of exchange and 
promissory notes were then devised. 

Banks issuing certificates on deposits of gold and silver were first 
established in Venice, Genoa and Amsterdam. The depositors of the 
precious metals received these certificates or checks, and used them in 
their mercantile transactions as representatives of their gold and silver, 
saving thereby (by paying the bank a small commission) labor, transpor- 
tation and risk of robbery. Thus far banking was based on a safe princi- 
ple. (The certificates issued never exceeded in amount the total of the 
gold and silver deposited.) In the mean time the discovery of America 
increased greatly the foreign commerce of Europe; Cadiz, Lisbon, Lon- 
don, came to be great marts of trade. At last banks were chartered, 
with the exclusive privilege of issuing their own promises to pay, and 
the bills containing those promises were called Paper Money. 

IV. 

Paper Money became, in a short time, an instrument of immense 
power for extending commerce, manufactures and civilization. It actu- 
ally invaded, revolutionized and controlled the mercantile transactions 
and the political relations of the whole world; the extent of its effects 
will appear incredible, if we compare, with proper discrimination, what 
has taken place since the last one hundred years, to what would have been 
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the probable situation of things if gold and silver had continued to be 
the only token of value, that is, the only means for effecting purchases, 
exchanges and barter generally. But there is a great drawback to the 
important results that have been obtained ; immense national debts and 
periodical revulsions in prices, producing bankruptcy, ruin and misery 
on a great scale, are the concomitants of paper money, such as it has 
been regulated to this day. All the plans that have been tried to give it 
stability have failed, and the reason why, is, that the system is based 
upon a radical error. Said radical error consists in having made paper 
money the representative of gold and silver. This is a fiction, that has 
the etfect of reality only so long as confidence exists. The moment that 
a demand for specie is sustained for a few millions, panic and ruin are 
the inevitable result, and the reason is obvious. We have, for instance, 
in the United States, about $80,000,000 of gold and silver coin; out of 
that amount the banks have about $30,000,000, and the amount of paper 
currency issued thereupon is very likely as high as $150,000,000, and 
there is, besides, an immense amount of floating capital, in the shape of 
deposits and vouchers, payable on demand, so that the aggregate total 
thereof cannot be much less than five dollars of paper, payable on de- 
mand, for every one dollar of specie in the country. The consequences 
of having an established monetary system, composed of such clements, 
are the following: First, that an attempt to return to a pure metallic 
currency is obviously impossible. Second, that so long as paper money 
is made to promise to be the representative of gold and silver, so long 
we will be exposed to the evils above described ; that is, that a demand 
of six or seven millions of specie, to settle balances in our foreign com- 
merce, will invariably unsettle and paralyze the immense interior trade 
and the extensive transactions of this wealthy country. 
V. 

The aggregate amount of the products of a country constitutes its 
real wealth. According to this uncontrovertible definition of wealth, 
there is no country on the face of the earth as rich as the United States, 
and yet the sudden exportation of a few millions of dollars in gold and 
silver coin will disorder the currency, create panic and revulsions, which 
will be felt all over the various States of the Union. When we take 
into consideration that the amount of coin exported is insignificant, as 
compared with the immense available wealth of the country, the fact of 
such a ruinous result will strike the investigating mind with a conviction 
that there is something wrong in our monctary system—that it is not in 
harmony with the state of society as it now exists. 

Well, the purport of the preceding remarks and explanations has been 
to ascertain what it was that is wrong, and the drift of the argumentative 
part thereof has been intended, moreover, not only to show that paper 
money has been to this day a mere fiction, based upon a radically erro- 
neous principle, but also to prepare and enable the reader to conceive 
how paper money can be made a substantial truth. Make paper money 
the direct representative of property, and this true and sound principle will 
give the means of establishing a monetary system, whereof the basis will 
never fail. Let that system be established by Jaw, with such plain and 
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easily understood restrictions that will command the confidence of the 
community as to the scrupulous fulfillment of the fundamental rule, which 
ought to be the basis thereof, viz., that the property hypothecated be 
ample security to the bill-holder, and that it be of such a description as 
to be divisible in fractional parts, so as to be made readily available, 
whenever necessary—and the important question is solved ; gold and sil- 
ver become merely merchandise, and any quantity thereof might be ex- 
ported without disturbing in the least the currency of the country. We 
would thereby become truly independent, and our immense inland com- 
mercial transactions would be no longer under the influence of the fluc- 
tuations which are inseparable from mercantile operations with foreign 
countries, 


VI. 


A certain class of paper money has been issued for the last nine 
years by some banks in this State, which might, by Jaw, be made a di- 
rect representative of property, and yet no one appears to suspect the 
immense advantages that would accrue to the whole community by 
making such kind of paper money the legal currency of this State. The 
second and third sections of an “ Act to authorize the business of bank- 
ing,” (passed April 18, 1838,) contain, actually, the inception of the sys- 
tem of paper money, which has been ascertained from the above disqui- 
sition to be based upon the ¢rwe principle. That system cannot, however, 
be legalized in all its bearings by our Legislature, because the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibits the States from coining money, and 
from making anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts. But our Legislature could carry the obvious intent of the second 
and third sections, by a few clear and provident provisions that would 
secure the religious fulfillment of the fundamental rule above laid down, 
namely: “That the property hypothecated be ample security to the bill- 
holder, and that it be of such a description as to be divisible in fractional 
parts, and made readily available whenever wanted ;” and, if the Free 
Banking Law was amended, according to the draft that is alluded to, 
pages 17 and 18, the advantages that would accrue therefrom to this 
State, and to the community at large, would soon become apparent; for, 
although the bills of the free banks avould continue to be exigible to be paid 
in specie, yet the fact of their being wholly secured (with ample margin) 
by New-York State Stock would greatly diminish the want of specie for 
banking purposes, and its exportation to settle foreign balances would not 
be felt, by any means, to the extent that it isnow; and, in proportion as 
the number of existing Safety Fund banks would decrease, the advantage 
of this Free Banking system would become still more manifest, so that 
other States would probably enact free banking laws under the same 
system ; and if a great majority of the States were to do so, there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to the effect of allowing the States to issue paper money, 
by making it a direct representative of property, according to the funda- 
mental rule above explained. The various sovereign States of this Con- 
federacy would then have a legal right to coin money out of paper, and 
this application of inherent right of sovereignty, which they ought not to 
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have given up, would, altogether, shelter their currency from the fluctua- 
tions consequent to the issue of paper money which promises to be a 
representative of gold and silver. On the other hand, the general gov- 
ernment would continue to receive and pay out its dues in gold and sil- 
‘ver coin, which fact would have a tendency to keep in the country a 
large amount of specie; said specie would be used mainly for paying 
government dues and for small change; it would be, therefore, a mere 
mercantile commodity, and it might increase or diminish without any 
material inconvenience.* 


Vil. 


The system of paper money, restricted as herein advocated, might 
be introduced in France, England, &c., with great advantage; there 
would be, however, considerable danger that the central government power 
of those countries would, in times of financial embarrassment, increase 
the amount of issues, or else, that the public debt might be repudiated, 
&e.; and the feature pointed out in the last paragraph, as to the com- 
plete independence of our General Government, in regard to finances, 
renders the system of coining money out of paper one of peculiar fit- 
ness to constitute the monetary system of this confederacy of sovereign 
States, as the action of our General Government would be limited to 
that of a wholesome Financrat Reeuaror. 


Vill. 


In conclusion, the writer of this “Essay” is well aware of the 
difficulties that the adoption of the true system of paper money will 
have to contend with ; nothing is more difficult to eradicate than ERROR, 
when it has got rooted in the habits of nations; he believes, neverthe- 
less, that the community would soon understand the great advantage of 
this system, and that it would soon appreciate its safety and have 
full confidence therein, if the Legislature would regulate it, once for all, 
understandingly. This is, indeed, the greatest difficulty to overcome, 
as amajority of our Legislators appear to be bent upon making laws 
that require revising once or twice every year. The hopes of the under- 
signed are not, therefore, very sanguine as regards the overcoming of 
said main difficulty ; but being firmly convinced that the system herein 
advocated is based upon substantial truth, he considers,it his duty to the 
community to give it publicity. 


All the “extracts” given in this publication have been reproduced 
verbatim ; the only exception to be found is in the above article, wherein 
some slight alterations have been made, in order to harmonize more 
completely the obvious intent of two paragraphs with the views ex- 
pressed more at length on the same subject in one of the “extracts” 





* At the time this “article” was written, I was under the impression that the 
States were Sovereign Powers. This fallacy has been so insidiously circulated by 
the press, that people do not think of looking into the Constitution to ascertain the 
fact. I did so, subsequently. See Appendix. 
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which are to follow. It has been divided into eight parts, so as to facili- 
tate reference to any of them in comments that will follow. 


For the space of ten years, that is, from 1838, when the General Bank- 
ing Law was enacted, to the year 1848, an organized opposition had been 
kept up by the corporate banks of this State against the free banking 
system; influential individuals, interested in the re-charter of Safety Fund 
banks, had been toiling incessantly at every session of the Legislature, in 
introducing, insidiously, injurious, absurd and conflicting amendatory 
acts, so as to discredit and hamper the free banking system, and of pre. 
venting thereby capitalists and moneyed men generally from organizing 
individual banks and joint-stock associations under its provisions; on the 
other hand, these influential men endeavored to set aside the verdict that 
public opinion had pronounced against them in 1837 and 1838. The 
charter of one of the corporate bodies which had suspended specie pay- 
ments, the Norru River Banx, came to expire in 1842, and the influen- 
tial body of men, above alluded to, joined their efforts to those of the 
officers of the banks, and the bribed lobby members under their influence, 
in order to get a re-charter of said corporate body ; they would no doubt 
have succeeded had not my friend, So.omon Townsenp,* as Chairman 
of the Committee on Banks and Insurance Companies, in the Assembly, 
made an able and strong Report against the re-charter. Public senti- 
ment against moneyed corporations was known to be deeply rooted, and 
the majority of our Legislators at Albany, however inclined they were to 
re-charter the bank, dared not vote against the “report.” Three years 
afterwards, in 1845, a new constitution was adopted, wherein public 
opinion was at last vindicated. It was therein prohibited to the Legis- 
lature to charter, and of course re-charter, any banking corporation; but 
the Safety Fund men were not easily rebuked; they changed their tactics, 
and exerted themselves to get a majority of the Legislature under their 
influence, in order to enact another general banking law; it is unnecessary, 
here, to expose the shallowness of the artifice; it is sufficient to say that 
they had secured the majority they wanted, notwithstanding the impv- 
dence of the scheme; said scheme passed the Senate without hardly any 
debate, as the Safety Fund men did not want any on the subject. Some 
premonitory symptoms of the plot had reached me, and I hastily compiled 
a pamphlet, from, articles I had formerly published, and forwarded it to 
all the members of the Legislature, and to all the State officers; this 
pamphlet was entitled “ Vindication of the Free Banking System,” &c. 

It exposed, thoroughly, the fallacious statements made by the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee. I will quote one passage, to show how the 
scheme was commented upon in the pamphlet : 

“These men (the Safety Fund men) have succeeded to control the 


* This is the same gentleman who succeeded, by parliamentary tactics, in intro- 
ducing a clause in a bill intended to hamper the free banks, providing that henceforth 
New-York Strate Stocks only should be received as pledge for delivering circulat- 
ing notes; this was done on the 14th of May, 1846, ten minutes only before the 
adjournment of the House. Mr. TownsenD, by so doing, conferred a public benefit. 
This simple requirement has been found to be more effective to give us a sound 
currency, than all the confused trash of Amendatory Acts that now encumber the 


General Banking Law. 
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action of the bank committees in both Houses, and the chairmen of both 
committees have respectively introduced bills to accomplish said general 
re-charter. The passage of either one or the other of these bills appears 
to have been the principal point the interested parties have in view; 
their influence, speeches, lobby talk and secret movements have all been 
directed to secure said point. The Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banks, Mr. Ayravtt, is President of a Safety Fund bank. One would 
suppose, therefore, that he ought to be rather sensitive not to expose 
himself to the suspicion of advocating his own selfish views, contrary to 
his duty to the State at large, as a Senator. Mr. Ayravtt, it appears, 
places himself above such suspicion; he uses openly the utmost of his 
influence and powers of reasoning to promote his own interest, by a re- 
charter of his own bank, under the cover of advocating the creation of a 
wholesale batch of Safety Fund banks. In order that the public may be 
able to form a proper estimate of the confidence which ought to be placed 
on the assertions and arguments of the Safety Fund bank President afore- 
said, the following samples of the general tenor of his statements are ex- 
tracted from the Ad/as edition of the Debates in Convention, 1846.” 

The “ above extract” shows the nature of the charges brought against 
the conspirators. Further particulars will be found below. The bill on 
another General Banking Law was withdrawn. I have entered into the 
above particulars, not only because it is proper, when an opportunity oc- 
curs, to expose the corruptions of our Legislators, &c., but because the 
publication of the above-mentioned pamphlet brought the subject of a 
“Nationa Currency” into public notice. 

I had inserted in my “ Vindication of Free Banking” the “ Article” 
given above, under the head of INvEsTIGATION OF THE TRUE PRINCIPLES 
THAT PAPER MONEY OUGHT TO BE BASED UPON: the Comptroller of the 
State, Mr. Firumorg, in his Annual Report to the Legislature, had adopt- 
ed the views exposed in the Pamphlet I had forwarded to him, as to the 
advantages of establishing a “ National Currency” based on the princi- 
ples therein explained and advocated. The suggestions of Mr. Fittmors, 
who had, in the mean time, been elected Vice-President of the United 
States, created general attention, and a controversy among the newspa- 
pers of the day took place. I was residing at Washington when Mr. 
FittmorE came there to take his seat in the Senate, and in conversation 
with him I stated that I would take up and refute all the cavilling and 
objections that were then made to the system that we advocated. Six 
articles on the subject were published in the New-York Mirror. Part 
of the first Article is given underneath; it was published on January 
20th, 1849 : 


AnnuaL Report oF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE oF New-York. 
Washington City, January 16, 1849. 


To the Editor of the New-York Mirror : 


Sm,—Four Comptrollers have been in office since the General Banking 
Law of the State of New-York has been enacted, but none of the prede- 
cessors of the present incumbent have thought proper to furnish the pub- 
lie with a fair statement of its beneficial effects, and Mittarp Fittiorg, 
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in his first annual report as Comptroller, is entitled to the credit of hay- 
ing examined with impartiality the working of the two systems of bank- 
ing existing in his State, and of recording, in conclusion, his deliberate 
opinion in favor of free banking. 

This is an important move on many accounts, and my intention, if you 
allow me the use of your columns, is to develop its practical bearing, 
and to review, at length, the suggestions of the Comptroller, in a series 
of articles. 

The Comptroller states “both of these (the Safety Fund and the 
Free Banking systems) have been in operation long enough to test their 
merits. It is presumed that no one would advise the continuance of 
both. Two rival systems cannot exist without creating jealousies among 
those interested. The time has come when the Legislature must choose 
between them.” 

The jealousies above alluded to have been the cause of the various in- 
jurious provisions and amendments which have been enacted at various 
times for the purpose of hampering the sound fundamental principle of 
the Free Banking Law. The Safety Fund interest has always had a pow- 
erful influence in the Legislature ; that interest received a serious check 
when the new constitution, which prohibits all special charters, was 
adopted ; but, the Safety Fund bank men, with that dexterity and cunning 
which characterizes those who cling to exclusive privileges, devised to get 
round the stumbling block, by concocting, in the summer session of 1847, 
a bill having in view the general re-charter of their banks, by providing 
that any five persons in the State might establish a bank, by paying eight 
per cent. on its declared capital, as a safety fund for the redemption of all 
its circulating notes. If that bill had passed, two general banking laws 
would have been in operation. Under that of the Free Banking system, 
the bill-holders may be made to be amply secured, but under that of the 
re-vamped Safety Fund Bank Law, the security of the bill-holder would 
have been only eight cents for each dollar. 

When I heard that a bill of the above import was under the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Banks, I denounced the contemplated bubble 
in a series of four articles, which were published in the New-York Mirror. 
The Bank Committee reported unfavorably ; but in the winter session of 
1847 and 1848, the influence of the Safety Fund bank men secured in 
their favor both bank committees. Mr. Ayrauxt, a Safety Fund bank 
president, was elected chairman of that of the Senate, and one ScuerMER- 
HORN, notorious, as I then understood, for his Kite Banking schemes, 
presided over that of the Assembly; and, in order not to lose time, two 
bills, almost alike, were framed, so as to agitate the question at once in 
both Houses. The security to be given to the bill-holder was increased 
two cents—it was provided to be ten cents for each dollar. All attentive 
observers of lobbying machinery foresaw that a desperate attempt was 
being made to get one of the bills through. It was in view of this dan- 
ger that I published a pamphlet, entitled “Vindication of Free Bank- 
ing,” &c., wherein I exposed, through the means of faithful quotations, 
&c., the misrepresentations and untrue statements issued and circulated 
by the abettors of the State Fund Bank system, particularly those made 
by Mr. Ayravtt, in the triple capacity of Senator, Safety Fund bank Presi- 
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dent and member of the Convention which drafted the new Constitution 
of the State of New-York. Neither of the bills passed; but, in one in- 
stance, that of Mr. Ayrautt was defeated only by the casting vote of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. No doubt but renewed efforts were intended 
to be made this session, and it is gratifying to expect that the stand 
taken by the Comptroller will frustrate the contemplated movement. 

Mr. Frttmore gives a brief exposition of the Free Banking Law, but 
the important points he had to treat did not allow him to explain the 
intricacies wherewith conflicting legislation has shrouded the subject, 
and many of his remarks, which wil! be pointed out at the proper place, 
will, in consequence, appear obscure to the reader; and as it is impor- 
tant that said subject should be clearly understood, this seems to be a 
suitable time, preparatory to further comments, to republish such articles 
as give the origin, the history and the analysis of the Free Banking Sys- 
tem. (These are omitted, as part of them would be repetitions of what 
has already been stated herein.) 


On the 24th January, 1849, the New-York Mirror published another 
article on the subject of Mr. Frttmore’s annual Report; the following is 
a short extract : 

“ Wasuineton, January 20, 1849. 


“ To the Editor of the New-York Mirror: 


“The organist of Mr. Potk comes out in full blast this morning against 
the Report of Comptroller Firtmore, denouncing his suggestions on 
banking as embodying an insidious and mischievous movement against 
the currency, &c. The two leading columns of the Union are taken up 
by comments, and moreover, by extracts from two other papers, blowi ing 
up sky-high (so says Mr. Rircie) the Whig Bank Scheme of ‘ citizen 
FILLMORE. 

“The whole of this outpouring is a mere salmagundi of ranting mis- 
representations and of absurd assertions, which betray the most complete 
ignorance of financial subjects. 

‘ “The suggestions of the Vice-President elect ought to be controverted 
by argument, and not denounced by idle and abusive declamation. The 
extracts I have enclosed in my former letters have been forwarded for 
the purpose of preparing the minds of your readers for a full and impartial 
investigation of these suggestions. You have underneath the article re- 
ferred to in my last, and ‘Twill be able next week to take up the subject.” 


This extract is given merely to show that the controversy on a “ Na- 
tional Currency” had assumed a political complexion. Three other 
“articles” were published, but no further extracts are needed at this 
place, as the Appendix, concluding this publication, contains strictures on 
the subject. ' 


On the 29th of March the New-York Mirror published another article, 
reproduced in full underneath. The Report of Mr. FILLMORE had three 
paragraphs on the subject of a “ National Currency ;” the underneath 
article quotes one of them, and the other two are as follows : 


“The National Government might be made amply secure. The law 
might provide that all bills secttted by United States Stock should 
28 
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be registered and countersigned in the Treasury Department, as the 
notes circulated by the banks in this State are now registered and coun- 
tersigned in this office. This would enable every collector, postmaster 
or other receiver of public moneys, to know that they were receivable 
for public dues. 

“The stock of the United States, by which their redemption was se- 
cured, might be so transferred to the State officer holding the same, that 
it could not be sold or transferred by him without the assent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and in case of the failure of the bank to re- 
deem its notes, it might be optional with the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the notes held by the government for an equal amount of 
United States stock held for their redemption, or let it be sold and 
receive the government’s share of the dividends. In this way the national 
government would always be secure against loss.” 


A Sounp Nationat Paper Currency. 


Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State of New-York.—{ Continued.) 
Wasuineton City, March 28, 1849. 
To the Editor of the New-York Mirror: 

The principal object I had in view in the preceding articles on the 
annual Report of Mittarp Fittmore has been, principally, to bring out 
in its genuine simplicity the luminous idea which started the Free Bank- 
ing system, and to divest therefrom all the intricacies wherewith con- 
flicting and injurious legislation has obscured and shrouded the subject; 
it was necessary that the simplicity, soundness and efficiency of the 
fundamental principle of said system should be vindicated, and made 
clearly apparent to the public, in order that the merits and importance 
of the suggestions of the Comptroller might be appreciated correctly. 
Those suggestions have been transcribed in full in the last article pub- 
lished in the Mirror, on the 9th ult., for the purpose of showing their 
homogeniety and connection with the system of Free Banking I have 
developed; and then, for demonstrating their direct bearing, through 
this connection, to establish a sound national paper currency. 

I proceed, now, to lay down various definitions relative to elementary 
principles on social and political economy, illustrated by an explanatory 
disquisition and statement on the characteristics of money, and of mo- 
netary paper; connecting the whole with an argumentative reasoning, 
which will clearly demonstrate that the happy conception which origi- 
nated the Free Banking system may be carried out so as to confer and 
impart to the currency issued under its simple and efficient provisions, 
all the attributes and characteristics which truly constitute money. It 
will follow, therefore, as a matter of incontrovertible consequence, that 
the ingenious principle of said system, as defined in the article published 
in the Mirror on the 22d of January last, would be actually the praper 
basis to establish the national paper currency, suggested by Comptroller 
FILLMorE. 

The word money is commonly understood to mean metal, coined with 
a legal stamp or impression, for the p€rpose of barter, &c. But this de- 
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finition is neither accurate nor correct. The careless use of words, with- 
out proper regard being paid to their strict definite sense, creates vague- 
ness in the mind, and a confusion of ideas which originate much evil, as 
will be perceived in the course of the following explanations: 

Whenever money is meant to apply particularly to pieces of metal, the 
term of hard money, or that of metallic money, are the appropriate expres- 
sions: but before I explain further, it is proper to define, in precise terms, 
the meaning given in the course of this exposition to the word property. 
Property is understood to comprehend, in a general and comprehensive 
sense, every thing, and all things existing, worth being possessed. 

As to the word money, it means, in its definite and proper sense, the to- 
ken or the measure of value agreed upon by general consent to represent 
integrally, property ; so that the relative value of each article existing, of 
whatever possible description, may be measured or determined by and 
from a common standard; according to this comprehensive sense, any 
other substance or material than metal may be agreed upon to constitute 
money. In Russia, for instance, paper, stamped or engraved, by author- 
ity of government, is money ; in Carthage, according to old traditions, 
stamped leather was money; shells and beads of peculiar kinds are to 
this day used as money by tribes and nations whose articles of barter are 
very limited ; but the bank notes issued by corporate banks in the United 
States, in England, in France, &c., although commonly called paper mo- 
ney, are not money ; because these bank notes, except those of the Bank 
of England since the year 1844, (see Appendix, remark first,) are not in- 
vested with the peculiar feature which is requisite to constitute the token 
or the measure of value; these bank notes do not represent property inte- 
grally ; they contain, it is true, the promise to pay or represent specie on 
demand ; it is admitted, on the other hand, that specie is property, accord- 
ing to the comprehensive sense of that word; but the bank-note holder 
has no special guarantee that said promise will be made good; and these 
promises cannot, with any propriety, be called paper money, unless there 
be a guarantee that the amount of specie in the bank be kept equal, at 
all times, to the amount of the paper issued. The appellation of paper mo- 
ney given to the notes of bank¢ which are authorized to issue them to a 
larger amount than they have specie to pay them with, is a deceiving mis- 
nomer ; and I will, in the course of this article, show that the fiction con- 
tained in the promise of the bank note has been the direct cause of all 
the evil which has been occasioned by the sham substitute which has 
been misnamed paper money. 

But the bank note which is made to represent property integrally, be- 
comes through this means a token or a measure of value; it is, in fact, 
money, and therefore constitutes real paper money. The circulating 
notes, secured by New-York State Stocks, under the provisions of the 
Free Banking Law of that State, represent property integrally ; (see Ap- 
pendix, remark second) they are, therefore, money, and form the very best 
basis to establish a sound paper currency. 

Until the time of the invention of the art of printing and of the dis- 
covery of America—events which both took place in the fifteenth cen- 
tury—the commercial transactions of nations were very limited, if com- 
pared to the immense increase which has been progressing ever since. 
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Copper, brass, silver, gold, &c., had been successively used by most 
nations as tokens, to measure and determine thereby the relative value 
of the various articles which constituted property. These tokens con- 
sisted, at first, in unsightly lumps and irregular fragments; in a more 
advanced state of society the metals were wrought or melted in the shape 
of bars, with a stamp, &c.; and as arts and sciences progressed, these 
metals were coined, under government control, into circular uniform 
pieces, of various weight and sizes, whereof the relative value was de- 
termined and regulated by and from a common standard; they became 
thereby convenient tokens to represent money, and to circulate as s 
This metallic money was generally found to be adequate to effect the 
barter and exchange of produce, of merchandise—that is to say, of 
property as it then existed—but the discovery of the New World follow- 
ing closely the invention of printing, opened at once a new era in the 
history of nations; new inventions and wonderful improvements in ma- 
chinery were the natural consequences of the progressive amount of 
knowledge obtained and diffused by the art of printing; on the other 
hand, the wide field of an extended and almost an unlimited commerce 
with. the new continent gave mankind new productions,. started manu- 
factures on the most extensive scale, and subjected commercial nations 
to new wants and new luxuries. 

This powerful combination of causes brought forth a prodigious in- 
crease in the endless variety and in the endless quantity of articles con- 
stituting property ; it produced caprrrat, and capital, by devising ways of 
making it useful, and render property available, became the prolific ele- 
ment which has increased it to an unbounded magnitude. It was soon 
found that metallic money was no longer adequate to effect, te set- 
tle and to regulate the gigantic mercantile operations which sprang up 
from.a new state of society, in the general barter of property, and in the 
roultifarious transactions of commercial and manufacturing nations. The 
new art of printing, and its auxiliary, copper and steel plate engraving, 
presented means which might be devised to create a token, or a measure 
of value, for all existing property, commensurate to the increasing wants 
of a progressing state of civilization, more convenient to obtain that 
object than metallic money; more readily obtained to the requisite 
extent, although more easily regulated and restricted to the necessary 
amount; and various expedients were contrived to use engraved pieces of 
paper, devised in the form of vouchers, as substitutes and instead of the 
precious metals. This was effected by virtue of some peculiar guaranty 
constituting these vouchers representatives of property, in a direct or in- 
direct manner. 

The following principal contrivances-were adopted : 

1. Bills of exchange and. drafts. 

2. Promissory notes payable on time. 

8. Bonds and mortgages. 

4, Shares of stock, in corporate and joint-stock companies, and in 
loans of corporate municipalities and sovereign States. 

5. Bank notes; that is, promises from the banks to pay the amount 
stated on their face, in specie,on demand. (See Appendix, remark third.) 

These five distinct contrivances of paper vouchers have the common 
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feature of being, in full or in part, representatives of property. They 
may be considered as _five different classes of money, to the extent which 
is defined and determined to each class respectively, by the qualifications 
annexed to each in the underneath statement, which has been arranged 
according to the order each class has been above laid down. 

Crass 1. .Brtts or Excnance anp Drarts can with propriety be 
designated prospective money, because they-are understood to be direct 
representatives of property integrally—which property is appropriated 
and delivered over in time to fulfil the contract. (See Appendix, remark 
fourth.) “ Almost the entire business of any commercial country may 
be said to be transacted through the operations of bills of exchange, 
each one of which represents a specific commodity, the delivery of which 
fulfils the obligation of the bill, and completes the transaction without 
the use of metallic money.” Considering the magnitude of these trans- 
actions, the losses attending the use of this class of money are trifling, 
although the fulfilment of the obligation rests solely on the honor of the 
issuer. This proceeds from the fact that the principle upon which this 
class of money is issued is actually the true and efficient one I have de- 
fined. It is understood, as above stated, to represent property integrally 
to its full amount, and the issuer thereof is held by law strictly and abso- 
lutely responsible to that extent. 

Crass 2. Promissory Nores, payable on time, may be classed, with 
propriety, a8 CREDIT MONEY, inasmuch that the value of the “ property” 
upon which it is predicated is to be realized by granting “ credit.” Pro- 
perly managed, “credit money” is the “main spring” of mercantile busi- 
ness; it enables those who have large stocks of produce, merchandise, 
&e., to trade them to others, facilitating, thereby, the means of being re- 
tailed out profitably. This class of money is based on the mutual confi- 
dence that the “ property” delivered over to the maker of the promissory 
note will realize to his benefit, by the time said note becomes due, a 
larger sum than the amount of said promissory note. “Credit money” 
is, therefore, based on “property” delivered to represent or realize an 
amount at an agreed upon time; it is issued, in fact, on the assumption 
and trust that the “property” delivered will yield, as above stated, a 
larger sum than the amount stipulated for. The confidence, which is the 
basis of “credit money,” may not be fulfilled, either because of the dis- 
honesty of the maker of the promissery note, or else on account of a 
sustained fall on the prices of the property delivered-; but the losses in- 
curred by this class of money are, on the whole, amply made up by the 
large profits resulting from its use. Self-interest is the watchful regula- 
tor of “credit money.” It cannot be denied, however, but that avidity 
of gain will often tempt the wholesale dealers to grant credit injudi- 
ciously. 

Chiee 3. Bonps anp Morteaces.—A bond and mortgage is a paper 
instrument, authenticated and binding by law, entitling the holder thereof, 
that is, the mortgagee, to receive within the term of a certain number of 
years, therein specified, the principal of a sum of money stipulated 
therein ; the yearly interest thereof is to be paid at stated times, and in 
case of default in the payment of either, the property mortgaged becomes 
forfeited, and is sold to the benefit of the mortgagee, so that the sum of 
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money stipulated for may be paid in full, expenses included. A bond 
and mortgage is, therefore, the direct representative of property, integral- 
ly, as said property is understood, in all cases, to be worth more than the 
amount stipulated for; it may be, therefore, considered as “ prospective 
money ;” but in order to distinguish this class of money from that already 
defined under the head of Bitts or Excuanes, it will be more properly 
qualified from a peculiar feature attending it. The bond and mortgage 
cannot fail to procure to the holder thereof either the amount of money 
stipulated fot, or else the property mortgaged ; and it may, not inaptly, 
be designated “personal money,” available surely at a future period ; be- 
cause the mortgage itself is an authentic “ personal property,” publicly 
recorded and registered, &c., which cannot, like Bills of Exchange, be 
aid or transferred to order. 

The following is another feature of the mortgage : The mortgagee who, 
for instance, mortgages the house he lives in, receives by so doing the 
amount stipulated for; in the mean time, he keeps possession and enjoy- 
ment of his own house, so that, by paying a certain rate of interest, the 
ingenious contrivance of that “paper voucher,” called “mortgage,” enables 
the mortgagor to use, at the same time, both the house and the money 
received, 

Crass 4. Suares or Stock, &c.—This class of money must be quali- 
fied according to the nature and conditions of the stock which constitutes 
them. 

Suarss in the stock of corporate companies which have the manage- 
ment of their own capital, will be set down under the class of “credit 
money ;” but this “credit money” is liable to greater loss than the 
“credit money” obtained from promissory notes, inasmuch that the irre- 
sponsible directors of a corporation are more easily led into speculation 
than individuals, upon whom the loss from said speculation is direct and 
personal. The nick term of “fancy stocks” is applied to those stocks 
which are based on speculation; the sHarzs of such stocks may be called 
with propriety speculative money. 

Suargs in the stock of companies whereof the capital is permanently 
invested, yielding yearly interest, &c.—such as trust or insurance com- 
panies, &c.—may be classed as credit-money, or prospective money, accord- 
ing to the nature of the capital and the mode of investment. 

Snares in the stocks issued by corporate municipalities and sovereign 
States, which have either ample revenue, or else provide a suitable sink- 
ing fund to pay the capital and interest of their debts, may be classed as 
prospective money, or personal money, according to the terms and stipula- 
tions of the loans which created the stock. The ingenious conception 
which originated the Free Banking Law, will, even,*enable the shares of 
certain stocks of being made available money. Under the provisions of 
that law, shares of certificates of New-York State stocks, by being de- 
posited in trust into the hands of the Comptroller, entitled the depositor 
to receive per contra registered circulating notes, which are thus made, at 
once, available money—that is, READY MONEY. 

Crass 5. Bank Notzs.—Bank promises are commonly known and 
designated under the name of paper money. I have shown, however, in 
the first part of this article, that this appellation is not correct—that bank 
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promises are not paper money—that the qualification of paper money, 
when applied to bank promises, is a deceiving misnomer. By taking into 
consideration the various evils resulting from the use and pretence of that 
class of paper voucher, its proper qualification is that of fictitious money, 
as it will be further shown. 

The object I had in view in drafting the above classification is to estab- 
lish a fact which, had it been barely asserted, would have been dissented 
from or disregarded by most readers. The fact is, that nine-tenths, at 
least of the general barter of property—that is, of the moneyed, commer- 
cial, mercantile and business transactions of the world—are actually 
effected, managed, settled and regulated by means of monetary paper, and 
that the total amount of metallic money in circulation is insignificant, com- 
pared to the aggregate amount of the five classes of paper contrivances 
(viz, money vouchers) above described. The above explanatory state- 
ment has, no doubt, prepared the minds of the readers to perceive that 
this is no exaggeration; moreover, there are several important deductions 
to be drawn from said statement. I proceed to point out the following 
one:—It consists in the fact, that four out of these five paper contrivances 
answer admirably the purposes for which they have been devised. This is 
not the case with the fifth class, viz., that of Bank Promises. I have quali- 
fied that class as being fictitious money, because it is to the fiction contained 
in the bank note promise that is to be attributed most of the fluctuations 
which produce disorder in business, by interrupting the regular course of 
industry; this fifth class, although, so far as amount goes, is unimportant 
as compared to each one of the other classes, is actually a direct and 
permanent cause of periodical revulsions in monetary and financial affairs, 
as will soon be made apparent. 

As a passing remark, it will be here stated, that I have demonstrated in 
a former publication, by developing further the views herein expressed, 
that metallic money might be advantageously almost dispensed with for 
all inland mercantile transactions, if REAL paper money was to be created 
and substituted for corporate bank promises; but the truth of this asser- 
tion is not material to the purport of this article, and it would be branch- 
ing off too far from the special points I want particularly to investigate, 
namely: The public injury resulting from the confusion of ideas pro- . 
duced by giving the name of “ paper money” to “ bank promises,” and 
the evil consequences inevitably ensuing from the fiction contained in 
the promise of the bank note. I proceed, therefore, with the elucidation 
of these special points. 

The expressions of gold money, silver money, copper money, &c., are 
easily understood; they mean money, represented respectively by gold, 
silver, copper, &c. According to this clear, unmistakable definition, 
‘paper money ” must mean money represented by “ paper.” Any paper, 
therefore, that does not represent money, cannot, with any propriety or 
truth, be called “ paper money.” Well, it is evident, from various defini- 
tions given in the course of this article, that bank notes, which are 
promises to pay, do not represent money in its proper and comprehensive 
sense, and the logical inference of the above reasoning corroborates irre- 
futably what I maintained when defining the word money, namely: that 
corporate “bank promises are not money,” and that the appellation of 
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. 
“paper money,” applied to these “ promises,” is a downright misnomer, 
Notwithstanding this undeniable truth, the common parlance of men will 
have it, that corporate bank notes constitute actually “paper money.” 
This is a popular error of long’ standing ; I will explain the great evil 
resulting therefrom: It proceeds from the fact that the losses, the abuses, 
the impositions, the monetary revulsions, the bankruptcies and the ruin 
which are concomitant with the existence of corporate bank promises, 
are invariably laid to the charge of “paper money.” Whenever these 
evils take place to a considerable extent, the outcry against the cursed 
paper money becomes general. There is not a scribbler in the land but 
what launches out, at random, denunciations against it. The conse- 
quences of this misconception of terms are—that the “ proper remedy” is 
not even thought of—that all kinds of impracticable schemes are devised, 
and ineffectual or injurious Legislative restrictions are proposed or en- 
acted; that,-in the mean time, the cause of all the evil continues to exist ; 
and lastly, that men to this day do not generally apprehend or under- 
stand what constitutes REAL paper money. (See Appendix, remark fifth.) 
The investigation I have undertaken will be completed by describing 
particularly the bearing and influence of the peculiar feature of the bank 
note promise, which is the permanent and inherent cause of disorder 
and revulsion in monetary affairs; this peculiar feature is, that the 
“promise” contained in the corporate bank note, that of paying the 
amount on its face in specie on demand, is a fiction, inasmuch that 
those corporate banks are authorized to issue an amount of “ promises,” 
payable on demand, larger considerably than the amount of “ specie” in 
their vaults; moreover, those banks have generally a large amount of 
floating capital, in the shape of deposits and other vouchers, payable on 
demand, so that the aggregate total of these items cannot be much less 
than three to five dollars of paper, payable “on demand,” for every one 
dollar of specie. It is the peculiar feature just described which causes 
banks to be so sensitive whenever any material amount of specie is de- 
manded. The consequence of having a monetary system composed of 
such elements is as follows: The moment that a demand for specie is 
sustained for-a few millions, banks curtail their discounts ; this will seri- 
ously affect the “credit system,” healthy mercantile business is at once 
checked and embarrassed, revulsion in prices follow, and, according to 
the extent and duration of the demand, stagnation of business, bankruptcies 
and wide-spread ruin will take place, not only at the place the “specie” 
has been withdrawn, but if that point be the centre of business, it will 
extend all over the country with an increased effect; the reason of this 
result will be palpably uuderstood by the following practical illustration: 
Suppose that five millions of dollars in specie are rapidly withdrawn 
from the banks of New-York to settle foreign demands, &c., the banks 
will have to curtail their discounts to an, amount nearly equal to the 
aggregate total of the bank promises and other vouchers predicated on 
these five millions; this will be from fifteen to twenty-five millions. New- 
York being the centre of business of the whole Union, this curtailment 
of fifteen to twenty-five millions will embarrass the mercantile paper of 
the immediate customers of the banks to an amount at least of forty to 
fifty millions; these customers, and the banks themselves, have extensive 
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relations for the general barter of produce and “ property” all over the 
United States; it follows, that an embarrassment of mercantile paper and 
business transactions, to an amount that cannot be short of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, will be the ultimate consequence. No wonder, 
then, that stagnation of business, revulsions of monetary affairs, bank- 
ruptcies and ruin should be, at periodical intervals, the inevitable result of 
the mixed currency now existing. The five millions of dollars withdrawn 
from the banks have a rebounding effect on fifteen to twenty-five millions 
of bank promises; these have another rebounding effect on immediate 
customers, and the evil increases, in a geometrical ratio, “as the rebound- 
ing effect extends.” (See Appendix, remark sixth.) 

‘Some people may think that the evils I have described might be pre- 
vented if the total quantity of specie in the country was increased, and, 
on the whole, greater. Ina general point of view this is a mistake; 
whenever the amount of specie is greater there is a proportionate increase 
of bank promises. It is the sensitiveness of banks, under the influence 
of the fictitious features I have described, which causes perturbation 
whenever the relative proportion between specie and paper payable on 
demand is altered by any material drain of specie. 

It has been urged, on the other hand, that an exclusive metallic cur- 
rency would set every thing right. The attempt to establish an exclusive 
metallic currency, intended to do away with the five principal classes of 
monetary paper, classified in the akove explanatory statement thereof, 
is an obvious impossibility ; it has been made apparent that such a cur- 
rency is not commensurate to the wants and transactions of civilized com- 
mercial nations, that it is incompatible with the actual state of society. I 
have shown, I trust forcibly, in another publication, (see Appendix, reniark 
seventh,) that the proper way “to set every thing right” would be “to 
create real paper money representing property ;” that such a circulating 
medium might be made to be, in every country, the proper basis for a dis- 
tinct “soUND NATIONAL PAPER CURRENCY,” creating thereby a philosophi- 
cal money, in harmony in each country with the existing general intelli- . 
gence of the commercial world. But, suppose that metallic money would 
exclude merely the bank promises, viz., the fifth class of monetary paper 
as above enumerated, even this is hardly possible, as credit money, which 
is the main spring of commercial transactions, is rendered vigorous and 
effective mainly by means of the circulating medium furnished by banks 
in their operations of loaning and discounting promissory notes, &c. 
Let us see, however, what would be the effect of an exclusive metallic 
circulating medium if it was attempted and realized. The circulation of 
corporate bank promises in the Union is estimated to be about 
$100,000,000. The total amount of specie in the Union, is, say 90 mil- 
lions, out of which the banks and the United States Treasury hold about 
50 millions; the excess of specie, in actual circulation, is, therefore, 40 
millions, which, being added to the 100 millions of bank promises, makes, 
altogether, 140 millions of circulating medium; this circulating medium, 
when properly combined with classes Nos. 1 to 4 of monetary paper above 
defined, is simply sufficient to meet all the wants of trade. Well, sup- 
pose that the 100 millions of bank promises should be altogether sup- 
pressed, and that 50 millions of specie should be added to the actual 
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stock, it would give us a circulating medium of 140 millions all in specie, 
The question then arises, what effect would result from this exclusive me- 
tallic currency? I maintain that a great falling off of business would 
be the consequence, and that the amount of prospective money and of 
credit money would very materially decrease. The reason is obvious: 
loans and discounts from banks give action to “credit money,” viz., to 
the main spring of commercial transactions. Banks are led to supply 
the means which give the impetus to that “main spring” on account, 
principally, of the extra profits they derive from their paper circulation, 
If “ bank promises” were no longer allowed to be issued, and “specie” 
substituted in their place as a circulating medium, Banxine would of 
course be nearly broken up, as it is very evident that but few persons 
would hoard up specie in reserve, and associate together for the purpose 
of discounting individual bills, promissory notes, credit money generally, 
on the reserved strength of metallic capital. A metallic circulating me- 
dium yields no interest, and the principal stimulus to active business 
would not exist. The “main spring” of commercial transactions would 
not receive sufficient momentum, and the four classes of monetary paper 
above mentioned, (Nos. 1 to 4,) would materially diminish, capital would 
become inert and inactive. The country, it is true, would be rid of specu- 
lation, of revulsions in monetary affairs, of extended bankruptcies and 
occasional ruin; but it is very doubtful, after all, that the change would 
be beneficial. I have exposed, without gloss, the evils resulting from the 
issue of bank promises; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
it is an instrument of wonderful power for extending commerce, manu- 
factures, arts, sciences, increasing, thereby, property to an unbounded 
magnitude ; so that the general welfare of mankind, of civilized nations 
particularly, is ultimately greatly benefited. Well, then, if it be a mat- 
ter of doubt whether an exclusive metallic currency would be preferable, 
on the whole, to a mixed currency of bank promises and specie, with all 
its evils; but there cannot be any as to the immense superiority of a real 
paper money currency over an exclusive metallic one. It would give the 
needed impetus to business, without the injurious rebounding effect re- 
sulting from the effect of bank promises ; the main and direct cause of 
the superlative superiority of “ paper money” is, that it is prolific in its 
nature, while “ metallic money” is enert and unproductive. It exemplifies 
the superiority of mind over matter. 

Urged by the desire of enabling the public to discriminate between 
real paper money and the sham substitute (the “ Bank promises”) which 
has so long usurped its place ; wishing, moreover, to expose fully the fact 
that “monetary paper” had proved to be the mightiest instrument exist- 
ing for extending commerce, arts, sciences, and promoting the general im- 
provement and welfare of mankind, I have been led thereby into di- 
gressions necessary to develop the importance of a subject which does 
not appear to be sufficiently understood and appreciated. It is time, 
however, to sum up, and to remind the reader that the point I intended 
to establish in the second paragraph of this article has been fairly demon- 
strated. The point intended to establish was, that the circulating notes 
issued in pursuance of the happy conception which originated the Free 
Banking Law of the State of New-York, “ have all the attributes and 
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characteristics of money.” (See for summary of this point the paragraph 
which concludes the definition of the word money.) 

It follows, from the above conclusion, and from the definitions and rea- 
soning which have led to it, that circulating notes secured and issued in 
any other Stare, or in any other Counrry, in accordance with provisions 
embodying the principle of the second and third sections of thelaw, would 
constitute, emphatically, real paper money ; and that it might be made to 
be “the proper basis” to establish a distinct “sounD NATIONAL PAPER 
currENcY” for each and all civilized commercial nations in the world: 
and thus the wisdom of the underneath “ suggestion” of Comptroller 
Funtmore, now Vice-President of the United States, has been fully justi- 
fied by this careful exposition and logical development of sound princi- 
ples of political economy. This is the suggestion : 

“Tf, then, in addition to this, Coneress would authorize such notes as 
were secured by stocks of the United States to be received for public 
dues to the Nationat Treasury, this would give to such notes a uni- 
versal credit co-extensive with the United States, and leave nothing fur- 
ther to be desired in the shape of a Nationa, Parer Currency.” 

In a former article (published in the Mirror, Jan. 24th) I have taken 
notice of a long tirade of absurdity and ranting comments from the Wash- 
ington Union of Jan. 20th, on the above suggestion, which the acute 
editor denounces as “ A new Whig Bank Scheme;” and another article, 
published Feb. 9th, contains, on that point, the following paragraph : 

“The Administration paper, the Union, pretends that the issue of a 
currency in pursuance of this last suggestion would be a violation of the 
Constitution. There is no provision whatever in the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the government from giving or receiving in payment the evidence 
of its own debt. Art. 1, Sec. 10, prohibits the States ‘to make anything 
but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts.’ This was an urgent 
and wise provision at the time it was enacted; but the Constitution con- 
tains no such prohibition applicable to the General Government, and such 
a prohibition cannot be even implied, for it would have been absurd that 
the General Government should have been bound not to do what circum- 
stances might have imperiously required, in case of a protracted defensive 
war.” 

The plan above suggested not only does not violate the Constitution, 
but there is nothing in it infringing its spirit, even by implication. The 
soundness of the basis of said plan has been, I trust, demonstrated in this 
article ; in another, I intend to vindicate the urgent policy of its adoption, 
by pointing out its various and*important advantages, particularly that of 
acting harmoniously with the independent Treasury, by preventing an in- 
jurious accumulation of “ metallic money;” and in order that the objec- 
tions which will be started may be removed, I will, at the next session 
of Congress, submit -a draft of such provisions as will satisfy all clear- 
headed men that the plan may be made to work with the utmost sim- 
plicity, order and efficiency. The NATIONAL PAPER CURRENCY provided 
by this plan will greatly mitigate the monetary revulsions occasioned by 
the issue of bank “promises,” and it will altogether ensure the most 
beneficial results to the whole Union, with or without California gold. 
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New-York, October 11th, 1861. 


The above letter to the editor of the Mirror gives a development of the 
suggestions contained in the “ Article” inserted herein, pages 425 to 429; 
those two“ Articles,” in connection with the seven explanatory remarks, 
inserted in the Appendix, will enable all impartial and clear-headed read. 
ers to form an opinion as to the sterling and superior advantages of the 
system of banking, thoroughly explained therein; “the seven explana- 
tory remarks” are altogether important, as giving practical illustrations* 
of the working of the two systems, that of issuing circulating notes, se- 
oued wholly on the pledge of Public Stocks, and that of bank bills 
issued by Corporate Banks, based on promises to pay, &c. No unpre- 
judiced man can deny the evidence, that the Banking System of the 
State of New-York, although it is not as perfect as it w ould be under the 
system herein advocated, has altogether worked out a salutary change in 
banking that has been felt, in fact, all over the whole country ; the bill- 
holder, who has New-York State Stocks pledged for the due payment 
thereof, feels no apprehension whatever. It may be asserted that a suspen- 
sion of specie payment would not have extended to the city of New- 
York in 1857, if all the banks of that city had been in operation under 
the new system; but there were yet many Corporate Banks, issuing 
promises to pay, that prevented harmony of action; as it was, the bill 
holder did not lose anything. With this important result before them, 
the next Congress cannot hesitate to take up in earnest the questions of 
creating a“ Nationat Currency.” Public opinion demands it. 


APPENDIX. 
ExpLaANatory REMARKS. 
First. 


Tue principle of securing bank issues by a pledge of “ Property,” 
giving ample security to the bill-holder, was first acted upon, partially, 
in 1838, by the enactment of the Free Banking Law of the State of 
New-York. It met, as I have shown in preceding articles, with perse- 
vering and insidious hostility from the Safety Fund Bank interest and 
from the issuers of corporate bank “ promises,” and was, in consequence, 
much hampered by injurious and confli¢ting legislation. Eight years 
afterwards Sir Rosert Peet brought about his reform of the statute of 
the Bank of England, by adopting the same principle—that of securing 
paper issues by the pledge of “ Property”—to as great an extent as the 
financial situation of Great Britain could admit. The bank is allowed to 
issue circulating notes to an amount equal to fourteen millions sterling 
which she holds of Government stocks, and her issues, over that amount, 
must be secured by an equal amount of specie, pound for pound, that is, 


*In reading those bearing on the amount of specie in the country,&c., it must 
be borne in mind, that they were written before the influx of gold from California. 
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as would be said in this country, dollar for dollar. Strictly speaking, 
the notes of the Bank of England now represent “ Property,” and the 
true principle which ought to be the basis of real paper money is there- 
by acknowledged; the kind of “ Property” held in reserve—I allude to 
the government securities—is not conditioned nor guaranteed according 
to the exigencies I have defined, as those securities form part of an im- 
mense debt of eight hundred millions of pounds sterling, which a revo- 
lution might repudiate. Wowever, by taking into consideration that the 
prodigious amount of capital in England, as well as its enormous debt, 
are alike due to the issue of “ bank promises,” it must be admitted that 
the reform brought about by Sir Rozerr Peet is the greatest effort yet 
made to establish a paper currency on a sound principle ; it is an explicit 
acknowledgment that the fiction of the “bank promise” is repudiated 
by the statesmen of a nation whose immense resources have been so long 
under its potential influence, either for good or for evil. 


Second. 


The State of New-York derives from her canals a yearly income of 
over two millions of dollars. The Constitution of the State provides 
that $1,300,000 therefrom shall be set apart each fiscal year as a sinking 
fund, which shall be sacredly applied to pay the interest and redeem the 
principal of that part of the State debt called the canal debt, whereof 
the total amount is now under $17,000,000. It is, therefore, evident 
that the stocks of that debt are guaranteed by a positive revenue amply 
sufficient to pay the interest and redeem the principal thereof. These 
stocks, therefore, emphatically represent “ Property,” integrally, and, as 
such, are easily convertible, and command ready money at all times. 


Third. 


If bank notes, instead of being issued as “ bank promises,” had been 
made to be real paper money, that “paper contrivance” would have been 
the proper instrument to give and to regulate the “needed impetus” 
to business, and that fifth class of “monetary paper” might have been 
qualified with perfect truth ready money ; the harmonious action of that 
“fifth class” on the four other classes already enumerated would be the 
completion of a system of “ monetary paper” commensurate, altogether, 
to the most extensive wants of commercial nations, although more easily 
regulated and restricted to the necessary amount than “ metallic money.” 

According to the classification I have made of the first four classes, 
we have seen that 

Burs or ExcuaneeE produce “ Prospective Money.” 

Promissory Norss, “ Credit Money.” 

Boyps anp Morreaces, “ Personal Money.” 

Snares oF Srocx, according to the conditions constituting the nature 
and guaranties of the stock, supply the community with “ Credit, Money,” 
“Speculative Money,” “ Prospective Money” and “ Available Money.” 

Well, if the fifth class was made to be “real paper money,” it would 
supply the “ready money” necessary to give the needed momentum to 
the above classes of monetary paper, and the amount requisite for that 
purpose can easily be ascertained. It is estimated that the circulating me- 
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dium in the United States is made up of about one hundred millions of 
“bank promises,” and of forty millions of specie in the hands of the people 
at large ; total, one hundred and forty millions. Ifthe one hundred millions 
of “bank promises” were to be altogether suppressed, eighty millions of 
real paper money would be sufficient to give healthy activity to the 
other classes of “ monetary paper,”* as twenty millions, at least, of the 
fifty millions of specie now held dormant by corporate banks and the 
Independent Treasury, would be released from their vaults, and get into 
general circulation. The “circulating medium,” that is, the ready money 
of the country, would thus be made up of sixty millions of specie and 
eighty millions of real paper money. It is estimated that thirty to thirty- 
five millions therefrom might be made, according to the suggestion of Vice- 
President Firimorg, a legal tender to the United States Treasury from 
California to Maine; there would remain to be provided by the various 
States from forty-five to fifty millions under the provision of Free Bank- 
ing Laws, as herein explained. The various incontestable advantages of 
this system for establishing a “ national paper currency” will be distinctly 
enumerated in a separate article; I will now merely point out, that coin 
would continue to bethe standard, whence the relative value of all articles 
constituting “ Property” is established. Although the bank notes of this 
real paper money would be a legal tender to the Treasury of the United 
States, and to the treasuries of the various States that would authorize their 
issues respectively, they would, nevertheless, at all times, be redeema- 
ble in specie by the issuers thereof, on demand of the bill-holders, It will 
be perceived, at one glance, that with a “circulating medium” made up 
of such sound elements as above indicated, five or six, or even ten mil- 
lions of metallic money might be exported on an emergency, without dis- 
turbing or affecting materially the discounts and loans of banks and 
bankers issuing real paper money. The “rebounding” effect resulting 
from the fiction which characterizes “ bank promises” would not exist. 
It follows, from the above exposition, that the aggregate total of the 
kind of “property” suitable to be pledged as a security for the issue of 
real paper money, should be of such a description as not to exceed 
a determined amount, so that “ready money” should be maintained and 
restricted within the appropriate limit. This fact is here recorded for 
the purpose of establishing two important points: Ist. That real estate 
or landed property, besides other objections, is not a proper kind of 
“property” to be taken as the basis of a real paper currency, because of 
the magnitude of its amount; 2d. That the proper kind of “ property” 
to be used is, emphatically, State Stocks, representing the wealth of the 
State, predicated on positive revenue set apart by law to pay the inter- 
est and principal thereof. Such stocks can be provided for or created 
to suit exactly the amount of “ready money” required for circulation. 
This is the place to notice an objection that has been made by many 
persons who admit the soundness and efficiency of the proposed plan. 
What will you do when the stocks are paid off? Answer—you admit 
that my plan secures a sound circulating medium, that it obviates the 
evils resulting from the rebounding effect produced by the fiction of the 
“bank promises,” at the same time that it supplies the needed impetus 
to the other classes of monetary paper. Well, let us, at all events, take 
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advantage of, and use the public debt while it exists, and when it de- 
ereases under the necessary amount, I propose a provision which would 
secure all the important advantages above enumerated; which “ pro- 
vision,” it would be wise and proper, in view of said advantages, for a 
Republican Government to enact. It consists in giving one year’s time 
to tax-payers generally, and to anticipate the revenue, thus put off, by 
the issue of Treasury notes redeemable one year from date. The pro- 
ceeds of these Treasury notes would be used to pay the expenditures of 
the Government, and the purchasers thereof could use them exactly in 
the same way as it is now proposed to use United States stocks, viz., as 
a basis for “a sound national paper currency.” Thirty to thirty-five 
millions of such an ingenious “ paper contrivance” would be sufficient, 
as to the proper quantum to be furnished by the General Government ; 
it is thus that the mere anticipation of the annual revenue of a commer- 
cial country would prove to be a most safe basis to establish a REAL 
PAPER MONEY CURRENCY. It would, by this process, become an impor- 
tant element of steady and progressive national prosperity. 


Fourth. 


The Democratic Review of last June contains an article on “bank 
circulation,” (pages 499 to 510,) giving interesting details tending to 
prove that “money of itself, whether it be gold and silver, or their sub- 
stitute, bank paper, is instrumental in the transaction of a very small pro- 
portion of the whole business of a nation.” The quotation just given 
precedes that of a few lines quoted from the same article in the paragraph 
concerning Bris or Excuanes, at the place that I-refer to, Vote No. 4. 
These lines express very nearly my own view of the subject, and I have 
transcribed them verbatim accordingly; those readers who may feel 
interested in the classification I have given of “monetary paper” will be 
well pleased to see how that point has been treated by the able Reviewer 
I have been quoting. The proportion which Bits or Excnance bear 
to “ready money” (see remark third, above) may be gathered (says said 
Reviewer) “from a*return made by Mr. Leatuam, an English banker, 
who discovered from the stamps issued by the Stamp Office that there 
was circulated in one year £523,493,342 of private bills of exchange; 
that the amount standing at one time was £132,123,460, while the gross 
bank circulation of paper money was £27,272,000, or 20 per cent. only.” 

Out of 30 millions of gold estimated to be in England, the bank has 
in its vault an average of 10 to 15 millions. Suppose the circulation to 
be 18 millions, the total aggregate amount of bank notes and specie united 
would be 39 millions sterling; that ‘is, less than 30 per cent. of the 
amount of “ Bills of Exchange” existing at one time. If to the items of 
“Bills of Exchange” we unite those of Promissory Nores, Bonps AnD 
Morteacss, Suarzs oF Srocx, it will be easily perceived that the aggre- 
gate total of those four classes of “ monetary paper” is immense, as com- 
pared to the total amount of bank notes and specie in circulation. I 
have stated “that nine-tenths, at least, of the moneyed, commercial and 
business transactions of the world are actually effected, managed, settled 
and regulated by means of “monetary paper.” ‘The statistics above 
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quoted indicate clearly that my statement is far from being an exagge. 
ration; it would follow, therefore, by taking on one side the five classes 
of “monetary paper,” and on the other, “metallic money” only, that 
specie in circulation is Jess than the twenty-fourth part of the “ monetary 
paper” afloat. It is calculated that “Promissory Notes,” “Bonds and 
Mortgages,” “Shares of Stock,” &c., average each, one in the other, as 
much “monetary paper” as Bits or Excuanee; the proportion be- 
tween these four classes of paper and “ready money” would, therefore, 
be as 12 to 1; but the specie in circulation is certainly less in amount 
than the total of the bank notes; this would establish a proportion con- 
siderably more than 24 to 1 of “ monetary paper” as compared to “ me- 
tallic money.” 

But besides the five principal classes of “ Monetary Paper” above 
enumerated, there are others, such as Treasury Notes, Government Scrips, 
Certificates of Deposit, Transferable Policies of Insurance, Bills of Lad- 
ing to order, &c., &c., which increase still higher the proportions of 
‘Monetary Paper” as compared to “Metallic Money.” On the other 
hand, it is well to bear in mind what is stated at the head of my classifi- 
cation of “ Monetary Paper,” viz.: that each class is understood to bea 
voucher constituting the same—a representative of property—so that the 
“ Monetary Paper System,” as a whgle, ought to be understood as being 
an ingenious and well-digested plan to represent the existing wealth of 
commercial nations, in order to afford means of facilitating its avalibility. 

It follows, from the above definition of what constitutes “ Monetary 
Paper,” that Stock Certificates of National Debts, beyond the amount of 
the annual revenue (viz., the yearly interest paid: on said debt) are not 
included in the above estimate of “Monetary Paper.” This is, besides, 
obvious at one glance, by comparing, separately, the amount of the pub- 
lic debt of England to the total of the specie in that country, which is as 
26 to 1. The national debt of England is 800 millions sterling—about 
four billions of dollars; the whole metallic money in Europe is estimated 
to be about one billion, so that the national debt of-Great Britain is four 
times the amount of “ metallic money” in the whole of Europe! 


Fifth. 


There appears to be in the nature of men a certain reluctance to retrace 
their steps when once they have advanced considerably on the wrong 
track ; this peculiarity of the human mind accounts for the difficulty 
universally experienced in uprooting old errors, by those who, either by 
chance or well-directed investigation, have found out the ¢rwe application 
of a principle wrongly understood when first discovered. When the issue 
of “bank promises” was first devised, it suited the abettors of that de- 
vice to call them “paper money ;” and although any one possessed of 
an investigating mind may easily prove that said application is not ap- 
plicable, the popular error on this point continues to this day, and 1s, 
as I have shown, the direct and positive cause of constant revulsions in 
monetary affairs. 


Sizth. 


The relative proportion existing between paper payable on demand 
and specie, laid down in the practical illustrations I have given of the 
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effect produced by a drain of “ metallic money,” may possibly be disputed. 
I have taken no particular pains to ascertain the precise correctness of 
statistics in the varions statements I have made; they have no material 
influence on the inferences which I draw ; these proceed from close atten- 
tion, during many years of practical banking operations, to account for 
effects, to study and discover first causes, and to analyze with care their 
bearing and connection with each other; I feel confident that the general 
appreciation of facts I have made cannot be controverted ; and I am well 
satisfied that the causes and the extent of the “rebounding effect” de- 
scribed in the paragraph which is the subject of this remark, will be ad- 
mitted to be correct by all persons conversant in monetary affairs, who 
have read attentively the developments which have led thereto. 


Seventh. 


The publication alluded to in the paragraph which refers to note No. 
7, is entitled “ Investigation of the principle which ought to be the basis 
of paper money.”* It detects and explains the radical error upon 
which “ paper money” (so called) has been issued ; it develops a system 
of banking in perfect harmony with the state of civilization now exist- 
ing, by suppressing “bank promises,” and creating in their place real 
paper money, that is, paper representing “ property,” according to exigen- 
cies, such as I have defined in this article. Said system indicates 
how every commercial nation may establish a distitfct “ national paper 
currency” having the three following characteristic features, out of which 
the second, as will be seen, ensures the certainty that the system can be 
successfully carried into execution. 

The first feature is, that of securing ample security to the bill-holder. 

The second, that of enabling banks and bankers to realize two interests 
on the same capital, although the borrower never pays but one; this pro- 
ceeds from the fact, that the insurers of the circulating notes receive an 
interest on the stock deposited, in addition to the one they receive from 
the borrower. This prolific property of “ monetary paper” constittites 
an incontestable superiority over “metallic money,” and will enable 
those who engage their capital under the provisions of that system to 
realize handsome profits by legitimate means. : 

The third characteristic feature is, that of supplying the community 
with a sound circulating medium, sufficiently active to give the needed 
impetus to the other classes of “ monetary paper,” and withal, regulating 
properly their issues; not liable, like that supplied by “bank promises,” 
to occasion inevitable periodical revulsions and losses in monetary affairs. 

According to the system developed in the above-mentioned publica- 
tion, coin would continue to be the standard acknowledged as regulating 
the relative value of all articles constituting “ property.” “ Metallic mo- 
ney” would continue to be the token agreed upon between commercial 
nations, to regulate.their exchanges and transactions, at the same time 
that each nation would have a distinct “national real money currency” 
of its own. 





* See pages 425 to 429. 
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The following paragraph alludes particularly to the effect that the 
adoption of the system would have in the United States: 

“Let that system be established by Jaw, with such plain and easily. 
understood restrictions that will command the confidence of the commu- 
nity as to the scrupulous fulfilment of the fundamental rule, which ought 
to be the basis thereof, and the important question is solved.” 

The fact that this real paper money would be a legal tender to the 
General Government and to the State governments, to the extent, respec- 
tively, of the distinct issues authorized by each, w ould cause gold and sil- 
ver to become, nearly, mere merchandise, and any quantity thereof might 
be exported without disturbing in the least the currency of the country, 
We would thereby become truly independent, and our immense inland 
commercial transactions would be no longer under the influence of the 
fluctuations which are inseparable from mercantile operations with for- 
eign countries. 


L. B. 


ILLINOIS CURRENCY. WHAT IS IT? 


Tue United States Circuit Court, in Chicago, is engaged in framing an 
answer to this interesting question, in a case inv olving the issue of cur- 
rency. Judge Drummonp, of the United States Cirenit Court, is now 
engaged in hearing what may be called a test case for the series of suits 
now pending against banks ‘and bankers, which have grown out of the 
late currency troubles. It is that of Witrarp M. News t, and others, 
against the Chicago Marine and Fire Insurance Company, and is the first 
case which has reached the United States Court. The action is based 
on a certificate of deposit, issued by defendants, bearing date February 
25, 1861, for the sum of $533, Illinois currency , payable in like funds. 
Demand was made for pay ment on the first day of June last, and the 
defendants tendered notes of the Bank of Benton, and the Garden State 
ad Alisana Banks, all of them, at that date, selling for about fifty-five 
eents on the dollar. These were declined, and the suit was commenced. 
The defence make the foliowing points : 

First.—That Illinois currency does not mean par funds, but any Illinois 
bank notes. 

Second.—That the word “ currency” has this meaning, by force of cus- 
tom and usage, in this city; and, therefore, 

Third.—That upon presentment of certificates, and demand for pay- 
ment, the tender of notes of the Bank of Benton, ‘and Garden State and 
Alisana Banks, was a compliance with their contract. 


The plaintiffs deny the truth of all points, and insist that Illinois 
currency means funds current in the State, and no other; that is, gold 
and silver, or bank notes, at par. The evidence is all in, and Emory A. 
Srorrs commenced his opening argument for the plaintiff yesterday 
afternoon, pending which the court adjourned until to-day. 





Operations of the Bank of France. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BANK OF FRANCE, 1847—1861. 


Views or tHe “Journat Des Departs.” 


Krom the London Times. 


Tue position of the Bank of France is discussed by the Débats in an 
article of considerable length. Although the deficiency of the harvest 
js not considered by the writer as the sole cause of the drain of specie 
which has been going on for some time, and has forced the bank to raise 
its interest and have recourse to other exceptional measures, yet a neces- 
sity exists to pay in gold or silver for the 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 
hectolitres of wheat which are required for the year’s food. The Débats 
is of opinion that means may be devised to lessen the force of the out- 
ward current, and cites the precedent of 1847, when the Russian govern- 
ment, it may be remembered, purchased from the Bank of France fifty 
millions of rente, and by so doing relieved that establishment rapidly 
from its temporary embarrassment. 

“ Among the economic crises of the last thirty years,” says the writer, 
“it is that which presents the greatest resemblance tothe present one. 
It was then, as now, to the purchasers of corn, necessitated by an in- 
sufficient harvest, that the drain of specie was specially ascribed. Of 
205,000,000 franes, of which the metallic reserve of the Bank of France 
consisted on the 1st of October, 1846, there only remained, on the 14th 
of January, 1847, 86,000,000 francs, of which 28,000,000 francs were in 
the branch banks. At London, 25,000,000 francs of gold were purchased 
at a sacrifice of 800,209 francs, for exchange, interest and expenses. 
With some difference in the manner of proceeding, the operation was the 
same which the Bank of France made a few days back, through some 
large banking firms of Paris. In 1847 the operation produced a good 
effect, the metallic reserve on the 16th of March having risen to 
110,000,000 francs. It was at that moment that the Court of Russia 
proposed to the Bank of France to purchase from it, at the rate of the 
day, 50,000,000 francs of its five and three per cents. The proposition, 
after a little hesitation, was accepted. The bank gave to the Imperial Treas- 
ury of Russia 2,000,000 francs of five per cents, at 115f. 75c., and 142,000 
francs of threes, at 77f. 65c., forming together a capital of about 
50,000,000 francs. The operation, while permitting the saving of the 
greater part of the specie which would have had to be sent into Russia 
to pay for the purchase of wheat, had an excellent effect on the metallic 
reserve of the bank. The latter was slowly recomposed, and attained in 
August the sum of 149,000,000 francs, and on the 25th of December, 
1857, it was 171,000,000 francs, a sum considered perfectly sufficient at 
that epoch, when the operations of the bank were far from having ac- 
quired the immense development which they owe to the increase of 
business for the last ten years. The alienation of 50,000,000 francs of 
public funds deprived the shareholders at one blow of an assured income 
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of 2,142,000 francs. The bank, nevertheless, was able to distribute to 
them a dividend of 177 francs, which was the largest up to that time, 
Moreover, before the end of the same year, 1847, the bank had recon- 
stituted the greater part of its rentes on more advantageous terms (three 
per cents at 75f. 25c. and 73f. 81c.) than those on which it sold them. 

“The moment could not be better chosen. With the fall in silver, 
probably only temporary, the Russian government would obtain ingots 
on better conditions than those which it had to accept at the beginning 
of the year, but which are not likely soon to be made to it again; more- 
over, it would not have to pay in gold this lower price, as it did for the 
31,000,000 franes of which the coining is now being brought to a close; 
it could give France, in return for her silver, merchandise, which is at 
this moment much more necessary than gold—it could pay in wheat. 
The last harvest in Russia was more than satisfactory, in spite of the 
perturbation which the emancipation of the serfs must have temporarily 
caused in agriculture. Of the 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 hectolitres of 
wheat which France will have to demand abroad, Russia can supply the 
third, perhaps even the half. So much the better for her and for France, 
But here is the reverse of the medal. In purchasing wheat from Russian 
—- France must pay for it in cash, in great part, even before 

aving received it; and that is the cause of the severe and sudden drain 
of specie from France. On the other hand, the 100,000,000 francs, for 
example, which France would send to Russia in good pieces of five franes 
or in ingots, would disappear from the country in the same way and for 
the same reasons, as for some years past. The operation would result in 
a great embarrassment for French circulation, without any appreciable 
advantage for Russian circulation. The government of St. Petersburg 
may, however, remedy that inconvenience with facility and safety. The 
100,000,000 frances in specie, (to continue to speak in round figures) 
which the insufficiency of the French harvest requires to be sent to Rus- 
sia, are for her, (on account of her serious need of money.) so to speak, a 
happy accident.” 

But a similar operation could not be repeated at present, the writer 
declares ; the financial situation of Russia, which has become greatly de- 
teriorated since 1847, not permitting her to sink a large capital in foreign 
funds. But a different arrangement could be entered on, the Débats 
thinks, and with advantage to both parties. At the beginning of the 
present year the Bank of France, after having effected a similar operation 
in London, asked the Russian government to cede to it about thirty-one 
millions of gold for so much silver, and the government of St. Petersburg 
at once consented, silver then appearing of more value. But the bank 
soon after discovered that the comparative value of the two metals had 
changed, and that there was no longer any good reason for refusing 
silver coin to the public, all premium on it having ceased to exist. The 
bank then discontinued paying five-franc pieces to Russia, and simply sent 
silver ingots. But, although the operation was sterile for the bank, it 
turned out of great utility to Russia, who had the whole mass of silver 
delivered to the mints of Paris and Strasbourg, and there transformed into 
Russian pieces, with an intrinsic value of 15 per cent. below the nominal 
one, the object being to prevent, in that manner, the practices of exporta- 
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tion or of melting down, which had previously drawn away from Russia, as 
from Austria, all her silver money. The whole sum will amount, nominally, 
to somewhat over thirty-three millions; but that sum is totally inade- 
quate for a population of 62,000,000 inhabitants, and havitig a paper 
currency of 700,000,000 roubles. Why should not Russia, the Débats 
asks, continue that operation on a still larger scale? Its argument runs 
thus : 

“The government of St. Petersburg might come to an understanding 
with the producers of Russian wheat, to substitute itself to them as the 
creditor of France; it might demand from them credits spread over a 
year, or pay them in notes of the State Bank, or in new four per cent. bills. 
In their place it might receive from the Bank of France the 100,000,000 
francs in specie which France owes for Russian wheat; but it would 
give to that silver the same destination as the 31,000,000 francs of silver 
which it recently exchanged for gold. By making efforts, which, how- 
ever, they considered somewhat excessive, the mints of Paris and Stras- 
bourg were able, from July to October, to deliver per month 8,000,000 
francs in Russian small coin; the coining of the new 100,000,000 francs 
would, therefore, require a year. The new money would thus arrive by 
degrees at its destination, to replace, in the centre of the empire, that 
which, little by little, would spread towards the circumference, so that 
the circulation of all European Russia would, in a year from this time, 
be provided with the specie of which it is now in complete want. On 
its part, the Bank of France, which would supply ingots to the French 
mints, in proportion to their progress in the manufacture, would not be 
inconvenienced by an issue of 100,000,000 francs, spread over an entire 
year. The issue would also be insensible if it were made in six months 
only, supposing that the coinage could and should be forced so as to 
supply monthly double the quantity of specie produced in the coining of 
the first 31,000,000 frances. The operation proposed would, it seems to 
us, sensibly lighten for France the burden of the crisis, while producing 
great advantages for Russia. Will that suffice to recommend it to the 
attention of those whom it may concern ?” 





Lonpon Bank or Deposir.—In consequence of the pressure of deposit- 
ors, the directors of the Bank of Deposit and National Assurance and 
Investment Association have submitted to an investigation of its affairs. 
The liabilities are estimated at about £300,000. The directors affirm 
that the assets show rather more than twenty shillings in the pound, but 
that a forced realization would entail great loss) Mr. Harpine, the ac- 
countant, who has been called in, has reduced this estimate by one-third. 
Perhaps a dividend of ten shillings in the pound may ultimately be real- 
ized. The depositors are spread all over the country, and belong chiefly 
to the poorer classes. The bank was established in 1844. 
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THE EARLY MINES AND COINAGE OF AMERICA, 


A History of American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860, exhibiting the origin and 
growth of the principal mechanic arts and manufactures, from the earliest colonial 
period to the adoption of the Constitution, and comprising annals of the industry of 
the United States in machinery, manufactures and the useful arts, with a notice of 
the important inventions, tariffs and the results of each decennial census, By J, 
Leanver Bisuop, M. D., to which are added, notes on the principal manufacturing 
centres and remarkable manufactories at the present time. Two volumes, 8yo, 
Epwarp Youne & Co., Philadelphia, 1861. 


Tue first volume only of this work has been issued. It is a production of rare 
value, for which the community is largely indebted to Dr. Bisnor for his researches 
and labors in the investigation of the numerous subjects treated of. It contains 
matters of great interest to millers, brewers, ship-builders, paper-makers, printers, 
type-founders, brick-makers, wine manufacturers, salt manufacturers, manufacturers 
of cotton and woollen goods, tanners and boot-makers, iron manufacturers, and all 
interested in metals. We propose’ to introduce here some few extracts relating to 
the early coinage, gold and silver mines, &c., of the American Colonies. 


1. Early Colonial Coinage of Massachusetts, II. Harly Coinage of Con- 
necticut. III. Gold, Silver and Copper Mines. IV. The Mines of 
Antiquity. V. Mineral Resources of Carolina and Georgia. VI. 
Metals of Pennsylvania. VII. Mint in Maryland. VII. LZarly use 
of Silver. 

I. Cotontat Cornace or Massacuvsetts. 


In October, 1652, when Massachusetts undertook to supply the defi- 
ciency of specie by a silver coinage, Mr. Jenks was employed to make 
the dies, which he executed at the iron-works. The issue consisted of 
shillings, sixpences and threepences, to which was added, in 1662, an 
emission of twopences. Of the shillings there were at least sixteen differ- 
ent dies, and several of each of the others, all bearing the same date, and 
stamped with the name of the colony and a pine tree in the centre, “as 
an apt symbol of its progressive vigor.” 

These coins, which were of the fineness of sterling silver, but by weight 
“two pence in the shilling of less valew than the English coyne,” are 
now extremely rare, and, from the device on the larger ones, are known 
to the curious as the “ pine-tree coinage,” although no such tree is desig- 
nated by the law. The act creating this first colonial mint was much 
complained of, as an invasion of the royal prerogative, but the emission 
of money nevertheless continued for over thirty years, and some of 
the coin circulated in England. The wrath of Cuartzs II. is said to have 
been adroitly turned aside by Sir Tuomas Tempte, (brother of Sir Wu- 
L1AM,) who, having shown the king some of the coins, after his return 
from New-England, was asked what tree that was upon them, to which 
he replied, that it was the royal oak which saved his majesty’s life. 
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Pleased or amused by the supposed compliment, he called them “a par- 
cel of honest dogs,” and listened complacently to Temp.e’s defence of his 
colonial subjects. 

The money was coined by Jonn Hutt, a gold and silversmith, on 
whose land the “Mint Howse” stood, and ‘Roserr SaNDERSON, of 
Boston. 

Previous to this, business had been done largely by barter, and taxes 
were paid and exchanges made chiefly in beaver skins, cattle, corn or 
other produce, at fixed rates, and in leaden bullets and Indian wampum— 
the importations, and recently the stoppage of emigration, having drained 
off the English coin. In New Netherlands, also, where Director Stuy- 
vesanT the same year recommended a coinage in imitation of New-Eng- 
land, and also raised the value of specie 20 to 25 per cent., to prevent 
its exportation, beaver skins and Zeawant, or Indian shell-money, were 
the principal currency. The manufacture of the latter was a considerable 
business with the Indians, “curious minters of wampumpeag,” and by 
many of the white people, who counterfeited it. Maryland issued silver 
and copper coins in 1662, the only other silver coins made before the 
Revolution. Carolina, in 1694, struck a halfpenny coin, and penny and 
twopenny pieces in 1723, and another penny in 1733. Coppers were 
coined from native metal in Connecticut in 1737 and 1739. Virginia 
issued halfpence in 1773. Several silver and copper coins were minted by 
the different States and by individuals after the war, and previous to the 
act of April 2d, 1792, establishing the national mint under the authority 
conferred by the constitution of 1787. 


II. Earty Cornace or Connecticor. 


In the years 1737 and 1739, copper coins were struck on copper from 
the Simsbury mines, by Josep Hiasy, an ingenious blacksmith of the 
town of Granby. They were current for many years, and were known 
as thee “ Granby coppers.” They were “stamped on planchets of the 
purest copper, and, in consequence, were in demand by gold-beaters for 
alloy.” They are said to have been well executed for the times. The 
designs upon some of the pieces represented a sledge-hammer surmounted 
by crowns, in deference, probably, to the royal prerogative, and with due 
regard to the conditions symbolized. 

Like the handiwork of Jenxs, of Lynn, an elder member of the same 
craft, in the parent colony of Massachusetts Bay, few coins now remain 
to attest the artistic skill of Hrany, as the impressions were soon effaced 
from the unalloyed metal. Good specimens of the Granby copper now 
command $15 to $25 each. ‘Phere were several issues, with different 
devices, some having a broad-axe, with the motto, “I cut my way 
through.” His coinage was considered a boon to the community, but 
not so a later, unauthorized imitation of the coinage of other minters. 
On the subject of this coinage, and of the Simsbury and Wallingford 
mines, see a late publication, “The Newgate of Connecticut,” by R. H. 
Pnetps, 1860, and “Trumsviti’s History of Connecticut, ” vol. ii, 
ch: ap. 2 “ 

The people of Connecticut have from early colonial times manifested 
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@ proneness to invention, and to those finer branches of manufacture and 
“notions” for which the State is famous. Many of these originated 
among her people. 

Ase. Bue xt, an ingenious gold and silversmith of Killingworth, Conn, 
about 1766, constructed probably the first lapidary machine used in this 
country, and represented to the court that his: “ method of grinding and 
polishing crystals and other stones of great value, all the growth of this 
colony,” was likely to be a great saving and advantage to the colony 
against the importation of such stones from abroad. In 1769 he pre- 
sented a memorial, impressed with types of his own manufacture, for aid 
in erecting a type-foundry, which was granted, and the business com- 
menced in New-Haven. About the same time he made a survey of the 
coast of Florida, for Roman’s Map of North America, published during 
the war, and was associated with Amos DootirtLe, an engraver of New- 
Haven, who sketched and engraved four views of the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, the first series of historical prints, it is thought, made 
in America, and afterwards maps for Morss’s Geography, etc. Busi 
was also employed, with others, in coining copper money for the State, 
for which he constructed all the apparatus, capable of making 120 per 
minute. A few years later, while in England, he is said to have been 
consulted respecting the construction of iron bridges. 


III. Gotp, Sinver anp Copper MINEs. 


About the beginning of the last century the prevalent zeal for the 


discovery of precious ores, which it is probable had prompted the re- 
searches of Winturop, was rewarded by the discovery in Connecticut of 
two deposits of copper ore, which it was confidently hoped would yield 
constituents of a richer metal. One of these was found at Wallingford, 
and a more abundant mine at Simsbury, now Granby. The mines were 
opened, and an act of the legislature, exempting the miners from military 
duty, and giving them power to manage their operations, was obtained 
from the proprietors, who represented the business as one of great public 
advantage. As early as 1707 a company, composed of a greater part of 
the landholders of Simsbury, was formed to work the mine at that place, 
paying the town ten shillings for each ton of copper produced, the pro- 
ceeds of which went to the support of “an able schoolmaster in Sims- 
bury” and to Yale College. A contract was made with three brothers, 
clergymen, Jonn Duptry and Timotuy Woopprines, belonging respec- 
tively to Springfield, Simsbury and Hartford, to smelt the ores. Their 
scholastic attainments, as divines, were supposed to confer the requisite 
scientific and metallurgic knowledge, but'they failed to give satisfaction. 
An act, obtained in 1709, conferred several privileges, and authorized 
the settlement, in a summary way, of disputes, which were frequent, and 
under it the business was managed upwards of sixty years. In 1714, 
Jonatuan Bexcuer, (afterwards governor,) of Boston, Wii1am Part- 
RIDGE, of Newbury, and Timorny Woopsrines, Jr., became the princi- 
pal operators until 1721, when AnpREw Freeman and Cuaries CornNE- 
L1a, of New-York, were associated in the business. The Boston company 
was then expending £70 per month, and the law, having expired, was 
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renewed at their request by the Assembly, which extended all the legal 
encouragement in its power, and authorized the division of the mines 
among the several lessees. In 1735, Governor Betcuer stated that he 
had expended about £15,000, or about $75,000, in the business. He 
erected a smelting-furnace in Boston. 

During the excitement, about this time, on the subject of mining, 
Josepu Wurrtine, of New-Haven, petitioned the General Court (October, 
1733) for a loan of £1,000 for ten years, to aid him in further search 
for mines and minerals, in which he claimed to have made greater dis- 
coveries than any other man. But neither prospecting nor mining proved 
of much profit to individuals or the State. 

The mine at Simsbury continued to be worked with various success 
until the year 1773. Shafts were sunk, one to the depth of eighty and 
another thirty-five feet, and vast caverns were excavated in the hill. But 
the imperfect state of mining knowledge and machinery, the insufficiency 
of drains or devels to carry off the water, and the cost of pumping, which 
had to be carried on day and night, by the aid of the neighboring farm- 
ers, absorbed much of the profits. The copper mines of England, which 
now yield over 20,000 tons of copper annually, at that time produced 
only 600 or 700 tons, and much was imported from the continent. The 
discovery, previous to 1722, of a deposit of rich cupreous ore in New- 
York, induced Parliament in that year, by the statute 8 Gzoras L., c. 18, 
to place copper ore from the plantations on the list of enumerated 
articles, with a view to obtaining a future supply from its own dominions. 
The quality of the Simsbury ore was tolerably good, yielding 3 to 5 per 
cent., and some masses 50 per cent. of metal, and, the price being high 
abroad, there was a prospect of a profitable business, Several cargoes 
were sent to Europe from Hartford. But the limitation of the market, 
and the cost of exporting it in ore, as required by a law prohibiting the 
smelting of it in the colonies, the expense of mining, as then conducted, 
and the loss of two ship-loads at sea, one of which was captured by the 
French during the wars, proved discouraging to the operators. Works 
for smelting and refining the ore were, notwithstanding prohibitions and 
discouragements, erected at Simsbury, at a village named Hanover, by 
the German workmen, where the operations were quietly conducted. 
By the original proprietors, and different companies of lessees, including 
one British company, the work was thus conducted for about seventy 
years, when there appeared to be a failure of the ore. 

The vast subterranean vaults in Copper Hill, now included in East 
Granby, were, in 1773, converted into a prison for felons, who were em- 
ployed in the mines. The mine, as Dr. Trumsut. observes, was thus 
rendered “of much greater value to the State than all the copper dug 
out of it.” This place, the famous “ Newgate” of Connecticut, was, 
during the Revolution, the place of confinement for tories, and afterwards 
a general prison. 

After having been used for that purpose about fifty years, the whole 
mine was, in 1830, purchased of the State for $1,200, by Ricuarp Ba- 
con, of Simsbury, and gentlemen from New-York, who, as the “ Phenix 
Mining Company,” obtained a charter and laid out several thousand 
dollars upon it. They abandoned it after five or six years, during the 
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financial crisis. In 1855, mining was once more undertaken by the 
“Connecticut Copper Company,” which took out a large quantity of ore, 
yielding about 5 per cent., and some nodules 50 per cent. of metal, and 
increasing in richness asthey descended. Ten of Braprorp’s separators, 
two steam- -engines and other machinery were erected at much expense, 
But notwithstanding the greater command of capital, superior machinery, 
science and skill, to that possessed by the original proprietors, the w ork 
was again suspended i in about two years, chiefly, it is said, from failure 
in the processes of extracting and refining the metal. The ore is of the 
vitreous kind, and not easily “reduced, but it is hoped will yet be worked 
to advantage. 


IV. Tue Mives or Antiquity. 


According to the ancient fiscal privileges of royalty, mines containing 
gold or silver belonged to the king. In the grants to many of the colo- 
nies, one-fifth of the product of such mines was reserved as a royalty, 
and the London company reserved another fifth of gold and silver mines 
in Virginia to itself. By the statutes 1 and 5 W. & M., this preroga- 
tive was so modified that mines of copper, tin, iron and ‘lead could be 
no longer claimed, but the precious ores of other mines belonged to the 
crown, on the payment of the price of the base metal of the mine. A 
discouragement to the discovery and working of metals was thus with- 
drawn. 


V. Nortu anp Sovutn CaroLInA AND GEORGIA. 


Although many of the earlier adventurers doubtless kept a vigilant 
watch for traditional treasures in the soil, it was not until a comps aratively 
recent date that Carolina and neighboring States were found to hold 
gold and silver in appreciable amount. Gold is first mentioned in Mr. 
Jerrerson’s Notes, as a known constituent of the porphyritic structure 
of the Appalachian Chain. It is confined in the United States to the 
newer metamorphic series, and where the “Appalachian gold-field” 
crosses the western part of North Carolina, it occurs in auriferous quartz, 
pyrites and other crystalline forms, associated with silver, copper, lead, iron, 
barytes, ete., some of them also in useful proportions. It is not known 
how early it was found in this State, but a large lump was discovered in 
1799, which, when melted at the mint, is said to have yielded twenty- 
five pounds of gold twenty-three carats fine. It was first obtained in any 

considerable quantity in this State. 

Of the gold coinage of 1804, about eleven thousand dollars were the 
produce of virgin gold from Cabarrus County, N. C. From that time to 
1827, all the gold in this country was obtained in this State, amounting 
in all to $110, 000. The Gold Hill mines, in Rowan County, are the 
richest in the ‘Atlantic States, and now yield about $200,000 worth an- 
nually. It is extracted from iron pyrites, contained in talcose slate, 
quartz and other rock, which is worth usually from one to three dollars 
per bushel, and occasionally $1,000. The “Washington Silver Mine,” 
in Davidson County, furnishes gold, silver, lead and iron. A bar of 
silver from one of these mines, in “the ’ New-Y. ork Exhibition in 1853-54, 
is said to have been the first smelted from the ores in the United States. 
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Several counties of this State produce gold in various association with 
other metals. The copious yield of gold by the mines of the Southern 
States induced Congress, in 1838, to establish three branch mints, one 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, one at Dahlonega, Georgia, and one at 
New-Orleans—the first two for gold coin only. 

The mineral resources of the State of Georgia, in iron, gold and coal, 
are very ample. They lie in the northern mountainous districts of the 
State, among the terminal and outlying ridges of the Alleghany Chain. 
The furnaces, which occupy the head streams of the Chattahoochee and 
Alabama rivers, at present chiefly use brown hematite. This ore, and 
the specular and magnetic oxyds, exist in great richness and abundance. 
The primary ore belts of Carolina are, on the one hand, prolonged into 
Georgia, through Hebersham, Lumpkin and other counties, in the north- 
east, and the Ducktown Tennessee veins on the other, through the north- 
western counties into Alabama. The hematite beds are often in close 
proximity to the gold-bearing metamorphic slate and quartz. Two or 
three of the northern tiers of counties are well supplied with ore from 
them. In Cass County, particularly north and west of the Allatoona 
Hills, on both sides of the Etowa River, and extending, on either hand, 
into Cherokee and Paulding counties, the distance of forty miles, are 
very extensive beds of superior hematitic ore. It much resembles the ore 
of West Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and that which produces the Salis- 
bury and Juniata iron. It is easily smelted, and yields an excellent iron 
either for heavy castings or bariron. Very pure specular peroxyde, like 
that of the Iron Mountain of Missouri, and frequent veins of magnetic 
ore, abound in that vicinity. 

The gold mines of the State, until the richer placers of California 
withdrew attention from them, were among the most productive in the 
country, and occasioned the establishment of a branch mint for gold coin 
at Dahlonega, Lumpkin County, in 1838, at which time 6,000 or 7,000 
persons were engaged in washing for gold in the State. 


VI. Merats 1n PENNSYLVANIA. 


Casper Wistar was a brass button and buckle manufacturer in Phila- 
delphia previous to 1750, when one of his apprentices set up the business 
in New-York. The first of the name in this country established a glass 
factory in New-Jersey, and in 1769 Ricuarp Wistar united the two 
branches at his house in High-streect, above Third, where he made glass 
lamps and bottles and brass buttons. 

Bensamin Ranpvowpn, at the Golden Eagle, Chestnut-street, in 1770, 
manufactured wooden buttons “of apple, holly and laurel wood, hard 
and clear.” There were two button factories in the city in 1797. 

The establishment of a tin-plate manufactory was proposed by a con- 
vention assembled from the several counties at Philadelphia, in January, 
1774, to consider the state of manufactures and trade. But it was not 
then found practicable. Tin could not be had in 1776 sufficient to make 
canteens and kettles for the army. 

A sheet-iron manufactory was established in 1776, on Water-street, at 
the corner of Arch, by Murray, Grirrin & Buitarp, who made camp- 
kettles, blaze-pans, teakettles and other wares. Camp-kettles were also 
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made for the army by Tuomas Bates, out of sheet-iron made at Mount 
Holly by Tuomas Mayserry. 

Pewter dishes, spoons and other household wares, of pewter and block 
tin, then in general use, were made many years earlier, by Cornexius 
Braprorp and others. 

Gold and silversmiths, whitesmiths, and manufacturers of buttons, 
shoe-buckles and such small wares were numerous. In 1767, the silver- 
smiths of Philadelphia petitioned for the establishment of an assay office 
to regulate, assay and stamp gold and silver. 

Among the tradesmen admitted to the freedom of the city in 1717 
and 1718, were Georcr Piumty, Josepu Trotrer and Ricuarp Gos- 
LING, cutlers; James Everer and Simon Epcext, pewterers; Perzr 
Sree: and James Winstan ty, braziers; Francis Richarpson, WILLIAM 
Enetanp and Epwarp Hunt, goldsmiths; Epmunp Bituineron, white- 
smith, and fourteen blacksmiths. In June, 1718, in consequence of a 
petition “from several tradesmen and manufacturers,” complaining that 
notwithstanding their having taken out their freedoms, many strangers 
daily came in and settled, who were not entitled to carry on business, the 
Common Council gave permission to such trades as desired to frame and 
bring in an ordinance whereby they could be incorporated.— Minutes of 
Common Council. 

In the federal procession in 1788, a carriage drawn by nine horses 
contained the federal blacksmiths, whitesmiths and nailers, in full em- 
ploy. The blacksmiths completed during the procession a full set of 
plow-irons out of old swords, worked a sword into a sickle, turned several 
horse-shoes, and did other jobs on demand. Mr. I. Goopmay, white- 
smith, finished a complete pair of plyers, a knife and some machinery. 
The nailers finished and sold spikes, nails and broad tacks. They were 
followed by two hundred others of their trades, with the device—* By 
hammer and hand all arts do stand.” The goldsmiths, silversmiths and 
jewellers followed their senior member, Witt1AM Batt, to the number of 
thirty-five. : 

How different the spectacle we witness at this hour, when that Union, 
which was everywhere hailed as the greatest blessing to the productive 
classes, after having fulfilled its high promise, is rashly threatened with 
destruction, and the plowshare and sickle are being once more beaten 
into swords for fratricidal conflict ! 


VII. Mint 1x Maryann. 


As early as 1652, for the promotion of trade, a mint was established 
in.Maryland for the coinage of sixpences; and about the same time a 
curious tonnage duty was established for the support of the government. 
Every vessel having a flush-deck fore and aft, coming to trade in the 
province, was compelled to pay one-half pound of powder and three 
pounds of shot for every ton of burden. 


VIII. Earty User or Sitver. 


Ancient histories, paintings and cabinets of ancient relics abundantly show 
that gold, silver and copper, hardened by combination with tin, constitu- 
ting bronze or brass, formed the principal weapons, tools and metallic manu- 
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factures of the early ages, and of the half-civilized nations of modern times. 
Whatever may have been the original significance of the ancient poetic 
idea of a succession of ages of gold, silver, brass and iron, it appears to 
have had a real as well as an allegorical foundation in the world’s history. 
We appear, in the literal sense at least, to have fallen emphatically upon 
the iron times, when the arts of life have rendered that metal more 
valuable than even gold, and susceptible of becoming, in the hands of 
the artificer, many hundredfold more precious, weight for weight, than 
the finest gold. 

At the time of the discovery and first settlement of America, the 
natives had, in a very few instances, advanced beyond that primitive 
stage of civilization in which the use of metals was confined to trinkets 
of gold, silver and copper, worn upon the person of the savage. Their 
most effective tools and weapons were sharpened flint stones and shells, 
and they possessed no other means of felling a tree, or scooping a canoe 
from its trunk, than by the application of fire. Some tribes more ad- 
vanced, possessed, in addition to these rude ornaments and implements, 
the art of casting images and other figures in gold and silver, many of 
which are still found in the Awacas or graves of the races, Chisels, 
hatchets and a few other tools and weapons of copper, alloyed with tin, 
so as to cut wood with facility, were also made by the Peruvians and 
Mexicans, who thus appear to have reached the brazen era of civilization. 
Lead was also known to some extent. Although knives of iron, supposed 
to have been of meteoric origin, are mentioned as having been found at 
a later period among the Esquimaux and savages of the Northwest Coast, 
there is some room to doubt; and most of the fossil treasures of the con- 
tinent, those of iron especially, lay for the most part unvexed in the womb 
of earth until after the date of English colonization. 


Tue Diamond Market.—The diamond mines are well guarded everywhere, but 
sometimes thefts take place undiscovered ; and sometimes even the most cunning 
hiding places are found out; as when a negro stole a diamond weighing two 
carats and hid it in the corner of his eye, but was detected. If any one is suspected 
of theft, he is taken to a solitary room, locked up, and given powerful emetics ; for 
the most common place of concealment is the stomach, and the management only 
does what the negro himself would do a few hours later to obtain re-possession of 
the gem. But, notwithstanding all these precautions, and notwithstanding that all 
stones weighing more than two carats belong to royalty, (referring, at least, to the 
mines of Golconda, the most celebrated and the richest in the world,) yet several 
gems of ten, and even twenty carats, make their way into the market, and find pur- 
chasers in spite of risk and law. Ifa slave finds a stone weighing 174 carats, he is 
a free man on the spot. The mines are scientifically worked, and gems are no lon- 
ger got by flinging beefsteaks down inaccessible precipices, for vulture and eagles 
to bring up again, with a fringe of diamonds adhering to them, which was the 
manner in which they were secured in mythic times, according to the assertions of 
philosophers and Srxzap the sailor. Diamonds and gold have always had a strange 
connection together, and in Brazil are found in close union, In some parts of the 
country gold can be picked up in the streets after a shower of rain, and diamonds 
have been found entangled in the roots of vegetables, and in the crops of chickens. 
Diamonds are supposed to grow and ripen in the mines; thus rock crystal, which 
is found in the same kind of matrix, is called the “unripe,” diamond, the “ripe” 
gem; and Madame pe Barrera tells a curious story, quoted from Mr. Mawe, of a 
negro who found a magnificent bit of “unripe diamond,” weighing near a pound, and 
which, for its lustre and purity, was taken for the real thing.—Zemple Bar. 
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466 New-York City Banks. [December, 


New-York City Banks.—An examination of the last quarterly state- 
ment of the banks of this city, for the 21st of September last, shows that 
the average capital of the fifty-five banks is about $1,280,000. Of the 
whole, their capital is distributed as follow: 


1 over $9,000,000 on 1 of $1,800,000 - 4 of $600,000 
1 of 5,000,000 * 4 of 1,500,000 ™ 4 of 500,000 
1 of 4,000,000 - 1 of 1,235,000 ail 7 of 400,000 or over. 
3 of 3,000,000 aa 10 of 1,000,000 ~ 3 of 300,000 
1 of 2,050,000 és 1 of 800,000 pas 5 of 200,000 or over. 
5 of 2,000,000 me 2 of 750,000 ee 1 of 150,000 


Seven banks show surplus profits over twenty per cent. The largest 
amount of circulation is that of the Chemical Bank, $397,000 ; only fou 
having over $300,000. The largest amount due to country banks is by 
the Park Bank, $3,121,000; three above $2,000,000; four above 
$1,000,000. The largest amount of individual deposits is held by the 
Bank of Commerce, $6,38 7,000 ; two have over $4,000,000. The fifty -five 
banks of New-York City communnced business at the following periods: 


Year. Year. Year. Year. 
1784. even 2 in 1824. sens in 1836. wastes 7 in 1852. 
1799. unis in 1825. —_— in 1838. one 6 in 1853. 
1805. Pore 2 in 1828, cone in 1839. 1 in 1854. 
1810. pone in 1829. a 3 in 1849. 2 in 1855. 
1811, eee 8 in 1830. Smnes 1 in 1850, pace 2 in 1856. 
in 1812. ican 1 in 1833. ance 10 in 1501. 1 in 1859. 


Fifty of these are organized under the general banking law of the State. 
Of the five chartered banks, two are unlimited, viz., the Manhattan and 
the New-York Dry Dock. The other charters will expire, the Leather 
Manufacturers’ Bank in 1862; the Seventh Ward Bank in 1863, and the 
Bank of the State of New-York in the year 1866. 

The following table illustrates the increase of banking capital, deposits, 
loans and specie, since the year 1849, at New-York. The most marked 
increase was in the number of banks and amount of capital during the 
years 1852—1853, and from September, 1855, to March, 1857 : 


Due No. of 

Date. Capital. other Banks. Deposits. Loans. Specie. Banks. 

September, 18 $ 25,068,000 .. $12, .- $28,482,000 .. $51,079,000 .. $8,022,000 .. 2 
September, 1850,.... 27,440,000 .. 16,412,000 .. 87,018,000 .. 62,886,000 .. 9,056,000 .. 
September, 1851,.... 34,603,000 .. 10,777,000 .. 86,957,000 .. 70,516,000 .. 6,032,000 .. 
September, 1852,.... 36,791,000 .. 22,434,000 .. 46,608,000 .. 94,355,000 .. 8,702,000 .. 
June, 1853,.... 44,196,000 .. 24,961,000 .. 59,078,000 .. 102,714,000 .. 12,174,000 .. 
September, 1855,.... 48,683,000 .. 18,525,000 .. 58,657,000 .. 103,924,000 .. 9,747,000 .. 
March, 1857,.... 59,703,000 .. 22,888,000 .. 70,760,000 .. 122,790,000 .. 10,786,000 .. 
June, 1858,.... 67,041,000 .. 28,275,000 .. 74,806,000 .. 127,662,000 .. 31,704,000 .. 
September, 1859,.... 68,933,000 .. 18,379,000 .. 75,497,000 .. 115,708,000 .. 20,556,000 .. 
March, 1860,.... 69,420,000 .. 29,039,000 .. 79,526,000 .. = 949,000 .. 23,172,000 .. 
June, 1860,.... 69,758,000 .. 26,243,000 .. 80,536,000 .. 125,189,000 .. 23,054,000 .. 
September, 1560,.... 69,290,000 .. 21,271,000 .. 81,283,000 .. pe .. 20,116,000 .. 
December, 1860,.... 69,907,000 .. 22,792,000 .. 84,828,000 .. 181,351,000 .. 24,597,000 .. 
March,  1S61,.... 69,914,000 .. 28,219,000 .. 88,512,000 .. 117,069,000 .. 87,459,000 .. 
June, 1861,.... 69,650,000 .. 25,006,000 .. 77,158,000 .. 105,822,000 .. 89,972,000 .. 
September, 1861,.... 69,650,000 .. 22,725,000 .. 83,252,000 .. 118,810,000 .. 36,118,000 .. 
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Comparative Table of the Banks of the State of New-York, 1859—1861, 
Srom the quarterl 'y reports. 


RESOURCES. Sept., 1859. Sept., 1860. Dfarch, 1861. June,1861. Sept., 1861. 

$ 182,420,134 $ 200,113,834 $16,130,600 $168,477,371 % 176,055,848 

IR onicccccctcanenesas 886,317 .. 428,392 .. 862,211 .. 878,279 .. 383,028 
Due from banks, 12,218,983 .. 17,167,040 .. 14,611,956 .. 18,824,077 .. 14,196,276 
Real Estate, 8,647,503 .. 8,865,800 .. 8,967,823 .. 8,938,312 .. 9,107,851 
Specie on hand, 29,026,137 -. 21,710,828 .. 89,229,285 .. 41,824,079 .. 88,089,727 
Cash items,............- .. 19,716,121 .. 22,913,S41 .. 18,114,840 .. 13,636,864 .. 14,200,499 
Stocks, bonds and mortgages, pry at -- 86,609,787 .. 37,775,787 .. 41,527,496 .. 47,405,222 
Bills of other banks, is) oe ry pow -» 1,955,477 .. 2,066,343 .. 1,817,949 
Loss and expense account,... ae 482 .. 1,058,219 .. 1,221,482 .. $00,811 
Miscellaneous,........0..000 980 .. 968 .. 949 


Total resources,......... $ 283,246,930 $ 311,245,555 $308,207,128 $ 291,390,271 $ 302,058,155 


LIABILITIES. Sept., 1859. Sept., 1860. March,1861. June,1861. Sept., 1861. 
Capltal, .c.occcrcccccsecevese’ $ 110,997,040 $111,834,347 $ 111,755,491 $109,912,209 $ 109,982,324 
Circulation, 27,970,963 .. 31,759,127 .. 27,827,965 .. 25,617,151 .. 28,015,748 
Profits undivided, . ......... 12,514,598 .. 13,316,463 .. 12, 29,192 . .. 14,597,241 .. 13,007,927 
WG WAI 5 canincscc cence 23,992,116 .. 29,706,606 .. 34,007,310 .. 80,013,723 .. 28,211,772 
Due other than banks,....... 943,505 .. 2,252,961 .. 1,214,942 .. 1,045,466 .. 1,525,292 
Treasurer of the State, 1,873,226 .. 3,569,907 .. 2,609,426 .. 2,171,120 .. 2,764,416 
Due depositors, 103,106,666 ..116,190,466 ..116,183,469 ..106,315,092 ..111,895,016 
Miscellaneous, ...........+.-. 1,848,811 .. 2,615,673 .. 1,679,833 .. 1,718,269 .. 6,655,780 


Total liabilities,.......... $ 233,246,930 $311,245,555 $ 308,207,128 $ 291,390,271 $ 302,053,155 


List of twenty-nine Chartered Banks in the State of New-York, showing the date of incor- 
poration, the expiration of charter, the amount of capital and the amount of circulation. 
Dute of Charter Capital Cireulat’n, 

Name or Bank. Charter. willexpire. authorized. Dec., 1850. 

Steuben County Bank, 1832, March. .. 1862, Jan. 1. .. $ 150,000 .. $ 175,000 
Schenectady Bank April. .. ” -- 150,000 .. 175,000 
Essex County Bank. ” ie -. 100,000 .. 150,000 
Bank of Rome, a - Pe -- 100,000 .. 150,000 
Bank of Orange County $32, April. .. 1862,Jan. 1... 105,600 .. 150,000 
Bank of Salina e 5 me - -» 150,000 .. 174,000 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, - - “ Junel. .. 600,000 .. 449,000 
Westchester County Bank, 33, March, .. 1863, Jan. 1... 200,000 .. 200,000 
Troy City Bank * Ape... .- 800,000 .. 250,000 
Seventh Ward Bank, New-York,.... ws ‘th P -. 500,000 .. 350,000 
Seneca County Bank, March. .. , .. 200,000 .. 200,000 
Lewis County Bank, failed, * toe, -. 100,000 .. 150,000 
Herkimer County Bank, . ee “ -. 200,000 .. 200,000 
Chemung Canal Bank, April. .. .. 200,000 .. 197,000 
Cayuga County Bank, March. .. .. 272,400 .. 274,000 
Albany City Bank, S34, April. .. 1864, .. 500,000 .. 340,000 
Bank of Orleans, Albion, failed - oe -.» 200,000 .. 200,000 
Farmers’ and Man, Bank, Poughkeepsie, . ‘a .- 800,000 .. 250,000 
Highland Bank, Newburgh, os .. 200,000 .. 200,000 
Sacket’s Harbor Bank, failed. .. 1865, -- 200,000 .. 200,000 
Atlantic Bank, srooklyn, 83 y .- 1666, -. 500,000 .. 830,000 
OU OMIM cook css ed dicansscsdcaas iam .. 200,000 .. 200,000 
Bank of State of New-York, ee .. 2,000,000 .. 806,000 
Kingston Bank, a .. 200,000 .. 200,000 
Oneida Bank, ‘is .. 400,000 .. 300,000 
Rochester City Bank, “s .. 400,000 .. 300,000 
Tompkins County Bank, March. .. -. 250,000 .. 224,000 
Manhattan Company, New-York, 99, April. .. Unlimited. .. 2,050,000 . ‘1 068,000 
New-York Dry Dock Company, 325, .. Unlimited. .. 200,000 .. 186,000 
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The transactions at the New-York Stock Board, during the month of 
October, were unusually heavy, especially in government and State loans. 
The general result at the close of the month was a decided i improvement 
upon the prices prevailing on the first day. The government new six 

er cents have been sold as high as 953? in = month; ; the five per cents 
reached 86, and the demand for the new 7.30 bonds, among the people, 
shows that it has become a truly popular ‘Fins among both small and large 
capitalists. The bonds of the loyal States are held at : firm prices, and hold- 
ers are more sanguine as to future values in the market. The range for 
Virginia sixes has been 45 @ 48; Tennessee, 41 @ 431; Missouri, 40} 
@ 463; ; North Carolina and Georgia, having a much smaller debt, their 
securities are less dealt in, the former ranging from 58} @ 603, and the 
latter from 63 @ 66. California bonds are getting into better hands, and 
find buyers for investment at 81 @ 83, which is about equal to nine per 
cent. perannum. A better appreciation of rail-road shares and bonds pre- 
vails, The leading roads have more business on their hands than they will 
execute, and at remunerative prices. New-York Central shares have sold 
during the month 5} igo than in September; Erie Rail-Road shares, 
8}; Hudson River, 4}; Harlem, 3}; Harlem preferred, 93; Michigan 
Central, 83; Michigan Southern, 54; guaranteed, 9}; Panama, 4; 
Cleveland and Toledo, 7 74; Chicago and Rock Is Jand, 7 id. 

A decided improvement is also visible in rail-road bonds. Erie first, 
second and third mortgages are held above par. The company gives 
notice that holders of New-York and Erie second mortgage bonds, not 
yet extended for twenty years, are requested to present their bonds with- 
out delay at the office of the company, at the foot of Duane-street, for 
extension. Those willing to extend will receive par and interest for their 
bonds, from parties who are willing to extend them, on presenting them 
at said office on Tuesday and Thursday of each week, at from 10 to 12 
o'clock, until the first day of December. 

The banks of the three cities, New-York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
have agreed to pay to the United States government $50,000,000, tak- 
ing for this sum the six per cent. stocks of the government, redeemable 
in twenty years, at such a rate as will yield to the banks a rate of interest 
exactly 7 per cent., payable semi-annually. The problem, more concisely 
stated, then is, at what rate should the siz per cent. stock, interest paya- 
ble semi-annually, and redeemable in twenty years, be taken, i in order to 
yield seven per cent. interest, also payable semi-annually. The problem 
was referred to Mr. Joseru M. Price, President of the Oriental Bank, 
and author of several valuable tables, to the actuaries of the “ Mutual,” 
“New-York Life and Trust” and the “ United States” Life Insurance Com- 
panies respectively, and it is gratifying to find that these results, by at least 
four independent processes, were in all cases precisely the same, and were 
also proved by a regular debit and credit account, made by the manager 
of the New-York Clearing-House. 

The value, then, at which $100,000,000 of the six per cent. stock should 
be taken, is $89,322,463 83; or, the value in this six per cent. stock of 
the $50,000,000 to be placed. at the credit of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is $44 661,231 91. It should be borne in mind that this sum is 
independent of any accrued interest on the above stock, which, of course, 
is subsequently taken into account. 
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Notice.—The publisher of the Bankers’ Macazrve has in preparation, for publica. 
tion in December, 1861, the Merchants and Bankers’ Almanac for 1862, containing 
the usual list of banks, bank officers, private bankers, &c. The publisher will be 
glad to receive information as to any changes of bank presidents and cashiers and 
banking firms, since the publication of the volume for 1861. 

Cards of private bankers will be inserted in the new volume at fifteen dollars each, 
The revulsion in trade throughout the country during the present year points to 
the advantage to bankers in the insertion of their cards, The circulation of this 
volume in the several States , and in England, France, &c., makes it a valuable me- 
dium for advertisements. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


Bankers’ Cards, in Bankers’ Magazine, one-fifth of a page, one year, (includ- 
ING SUDSCHIION,) oo. 0icicssccscwsccscees GOO 
a + Almanac, one-fifth of a page, one year,....... 15 00 
ne ” Magazine and UGE, cisaciscccsacienns Soa 
Bankers’ Magazine, subscription, WE Ba ciisaccccnd tncncescunasadien 5 00 
Bankers’ Almanac, (including postage, ).........cccocccccsscccccsicsedoces 1 25 


New-Yorx.—The charters of six banks of this State will expire on 1st January, 
1862, viz.: 1. Bank of Orange County, Goshen. 2. Bank of Rome, (Oneida 
County.) 3. Bank of Salina, Syracuse. 4, Essex County Bank, Keeseville. 5. 
Schenectady Bank. 6, Steuben Cc ounty Bank, Bath. In June, 1862, the charter of 
the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New-York City, will expire. 


The Essex County Bank, at Keeseville, will not be re-organized under the general 
banking law. The old bank will be wound up, and its capital returned to the 
shareholders. 


Extraordinary Counterfeit.—The one hundred dollar bills of the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, of New-York C ity, have been so perfectly counterfeited as to elude the vigi- 
lance of the banks and of various brokers, and of other bank tellers. The Albany 
Journal, in reference to this very dangerous counterfeit on the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, says: ‘The most dangerous and successful counterfeit ever put afloat on 
the banks in this State, was this morning discovered in the Assorting house in this 
city. They are one hundred dollar bills, purporting to have been issued by the 
‘Shoe and Leather Bank, New-York,’ so cealaitilg executed as apps arently to ‘have 
passed through several banking houses before reaching this city. The vignette, 
running from the centre to the right hand, represents a horseman in the pursuit of 
two cattle, and he in the act of lassooing one of them. On the right upper corner is 
a female head, decked with flowers, and on the lower right end the coat of arms of 
the State. The latter is not well executed, and appears to be the only deficiency in 
the bill. The fact that the signatures of the register, cashier and president are all 
engraved and well executed, makes it so dangerous a counterfeit. They are pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best counterfeit ever seen in this country.’ The 
president of the bank states, that so successful is the imitation of his one hundred 
dollar bills, that about $1,500 were taken, through the Clearing-House exchanges, 
at his own bank, before the fraud was detected. ” The entire genuine issue of one 
hundred dollar bills will now be called in at once, and the plate, in all respects, 
changed. The — genuine plate was engraved by the American Bank Note 
Comp: my, whose work appears, in the present “instance, to have been most success- 
fully imitated. 


Mr. G. L. Harent, hitherto Receiving Teller of the American Exchange Bank, 
was, on first November, appointed Assistant Cashier, in place of Mr. R. Bayzrs, now 
of the Market Bank. 
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Albany.—Mr. Van Axen, Receiver of the Bank of Albany, gives notice that he 
is prepared to pay a dividend of 46} per cent. upon all demands against the bank 
that have been proved and acknowledged. The dividend is payable at the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, of Albany. The bank suspended June 11th, 1861. 


MassacuuseTts.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Mutual 
Redemption for the choice of directors for the ensuing year was held in October, 
when the following gentlemen were chosen: 

FrankLtn Nicuots, President, Thames Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

Hevry P. Hickox, President, Merchants’ Bank, Burlington, Vt. 

SrepueN N. Mason, Director, Globe Bank, Woonsocket, R. I. 

A, W. Tuaxter, President, Traders’ Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Francis M. Jonnson, President, Mount Wollaston Bank, Quincy, Mass, 

Tuomas W. Perrce, Director, Bank of Commerce, Boston, Mass, 

Ezra Farnswortu, Director, National Bank, of Boston, Mass. 

CuesteR W. Cuapry, Director, Agawam Bank, Springfield, Mass. 

Francis H,. Dewey, Director, Mechanics’ Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

Euan W. Upton, Director, Warren Bank, Danvers, Mass. 

Jacos H. Loup, President, Old Colony Bank, Plymouth, Mass. 

Georce W. Tuayer, President, Exchange Bank, Boston, Mass. 

James G, Carney, Stockholder, Lowell Bank, Lowell, Mass, , 

At a meeting of the directors, held subsequently, James G, Carney was re-elected 
President. 


New Plates.—The Prescott Bank, of Lowell, whose fives and tens were recently 
extensively counterfeited, are issuing new bills of those denominations. The new 
plates are engraved by the National Bank Note Company, of New-York; and the 
result is one of the finest specimens of bank note engraving now in circulation, The 
large amount of delicate and intricate combination of works, both on the face and 
back of the new bills, must be a great security against counterfeits. The old issues 
of fives and tens will be withdrawn from circulation. 


Law Case.—As long ago as 1858 the Cashier of the Bank of Brighton, Mr. Woop- 
worTH, was detected in embezzling the funds of the bank, but, for some reason or 
other, proceedings against him were stopped. Subsequently to the detection of the 
embezzlement, it was ascertained that Mr. Woopwortu had caused to be discounted 
at the Faneuil Hall Bank, in Boston, some $20,000 in drafts on this city, in the 
name of the Bank of Brighton. The then President of the Bank of Brighton, Mr. 
Sreruen Bennett, refused to acknowledge the responsibility of the bank, and took 
shelter under the defalcation of the Cashier, The Faneuil Hall Bank had discounted 
the drafts in good faith, and contended that the Bank of Brighton was responsible. 
We propose to publish the case in full in the January number of the Bankers’ 
MAGAZINE, 


New-Hampsome.—<At a corporate meeting of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 
Portsmouth, N. H., on the 25th October, it was voted that the capital of the bank 
be reduced to $98,300, and the balance be divided among the stockholders on the 
first Monday of January next. : 


Rn0DE Istanp.—The officers of the Woonsocket Falls Bank having recently, on 
several occasions, missed small sums of money, and discovered marks of tools upon 
the safe, evidently made in attempting to force it open, for several nights have had 
a watch in the bank, detailing two of the clerks for the purpose. Monday night, 
about half-past eleven, they heard the outer door open and shut. They seized the 
person who came in and secured him. He had with him a bunch of false keys and 
several burglar’s tools. The person was a resident of Woonsocket, respectably con- 
nected, and has heretofore enjoyed the confidence of the public, and has been em- 
ployed in that and other banks.—Providence Journal. 


Conyecticut.—Between Saturday and Monday, the 11th November, a daring and 
most successful robbery was perpetrated upon the Bank of West Winsted, Con- 
necticut, the burglars succeeding in carrying off about $50,000, $8,000 of which 
was in specie, and the balance in bills, mostly of their own bank, Among other 
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valuables taken were four United States Treasury 6 per cent. notes, two of $100 and 
two of $50 each. The thieves had evidently studied the localities with great care, 
and undertook their work with a degree of circumspection and skill seldom exhib. 
ited by the profession. They entered through a lawyer's office, which was directly 
over the vault of the bank. Boards in the floor, of unequal length, were neatly 
sawed through, and after proceeding with the work in the vault, they were care. 
fully replaced, screwed down, puttied over, and then sanded, so as not to attract ob. 
servation. The inclosure of the vault was of granite, the top slab being over six 
inches thick. Through this they chiselled their way, splitting it in two, raising off 
one-half of it, and thus affording room through which to descend into the vault. On 
retiring with their booty they replaced the stone, screwed down the floor, and left 
everything in such apple-pie order that it took the bank officers some time to dis- 
cover the mysterious hole through which their treasure had departed. 

A reward of $1,000 has been offered for the detection of the thieves and recovery 
of the money. In order to keep a sure safeguard against robberies of this kind, 
our banks should have the steel burglar-proof safe, manufactured by W. W. Bacoy, 
New-Haven, Connecticut. (See his card on the cover of this work.) 


New-Jersey.—A meeting of the commissioners appointed to organize the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Trenton, met November 21st, pursuant to notice, and the amount of 
stock required by law being represented, the stockholders proceeded to elect thirteen 
directors, who subsequently elected Roserr Corriy, Esq., President, and J. M. Hype, 
Esq., Cashier. The first instalment of $30,000 is now in hands of the commissioners, 

Applications to the Legislature.—The next session of the New-Jersey legislature 
promises to be a very busy one, judging from the large number of applications to 
be made from the various counties of the State: For an act to incorporate a bank, 
to be located at Harrison, with a capital of $100,000, and the privilege of increasing 
the capital to $500,000; also, to charter a bank at East Newark, with $100,000 
capital, and the privilege of $500,000. At the present time there are located in 
Hudson County four banks, as follow: The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, of 
Jersey City, Bank of Jersey City and Hudson County Bank, in Jersey City, and the 


Hoboken City Bank, of Hoboken. 

PennsyLyantA.—Several of the banks are expected to pass their semi-annual divi- 
dends. The Girard Bank has suffered a loss upon Southern rail-road bonds esti- 
mated at two hundred thousand dollars, and, consequently and wisely, makes no 
dividend. Others of the banks have large amounts of business paper secured by 
collateral in the shape of notes given by Southern merchants. While the war lasts 
the collateral is worthless, and the makers of the notes having failed, the funds of 
the banks are to such an extent locked up until the war is ended. Meanwhile, the 
stockholders must wait for dividends.—Philadelphia Press. 


Marytanp.—J. Westey Guest, Esq., was, on 2d of September last, elected Cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank, Baltimore, in place of Witu1am L, Ricnarpson, Esq., who re- 
signed. 

Currency in the South——Gold and silver are now selling in the Southern States at 
from ten to fifteen per cent. premium for current bank bills. A sound and uniform 
currency is as essential to the health and vigor of the Confederacy and the govern- 
ment as healthy red blood is to the power and endurance of the body. This thing 
of a depreciated currency is just now more to be feared than all of Lixcoxy’s legions. 
It is what it ought not to be, and cannot be submitted to by the Southern people. It 
is intolerable that the banks should be exempt by law from the obligation to redeem 
their currency in specie, and, at the same time, sell the very gold and silver with 
which it ought to be redeemed for ten to fifteen per cent. in exchange for their own 
bills. It is all the same whether they do this at their own counter directly, or indi- 
rectly through the agency of brokers. True to their soulless character and sordid 
instincts, the banks are ready, for a few vile dollars, to crush the government and 
the people together. Are these institutions really the friends of Lixcotn? Just so 
soon as it appears that the banks are to be allowed to prey upon the people at this 
time, when they are loyally and patriotically pouring into the public treasury every 
dollar they can spare, and bravely looking debt and taxation in the face, we shall 
find an abatement of zeal and a discontent perilous to our great cause. Whatever 
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circulates as money now must circulate at par, and if the bills of the suspended 
banks are really declining in value, and are in fact worth ten to fifteen per cent. 
less than gold, it is time to crush them out. Jf this evil should be allowed to progress, 
we shall soon have universal bankruptcy. We are willing to give our last dollar and 
last drop of blood to support the existing war and expel the invaders of our 
soil. We have solemnly consecrated our lives to this holy work, but we are not 
willing to be taxed ten per cent., even on the whole currency, for the benefit of sel- 
fish and unpatriotic money-mongers. Cast the money- changers out of our holy 
temple. Scourge them away from our patriotic altars. ‘Congress is now in session. 
I propose a scheme for its consideration. It is as follows: 

1, Let Congress declare, by solemn act, that whoever shall ask or receive a per 
cent., in consideration of the exchange of one sort of money for another, whether it 
shall be specie for paper money, or one sort of money for another, shall be guilty 
of treason, and punished with death. 

2. Let it be instantly provided that each State shall receive at its own treasury 
at par any paper money which may be lawfully issued by any bank, corporation or 
individual within its jurisdiction, 

3. Let it be provided that any such money shall be received at par in payment of 
all taxes and dues to the Confederate States Treasury. 

4, Authorize the Treasury Department to use the public funds and securities for 
the redemption of any paper money in the Confederate States. 

5. Require each bank in the Confederacy to redeem the bills of any other bank. 
Let Congress be warned and woke up to the financial perils which beset us. The 
banks are the allies of Lincotn.—Correspondence of the Richmond Enquirer. 


Kentucky.—W. C. Hire, Esq., has been appointed Cashier, pro tem., of the 
Commercial Bank of Kentucky, at Louisville, in place of Wa. H. Davinsoy, Esq., 
deceased. 


Wisconsix.—The Bank Comptroller of Wisconsin has sold at public auction, in 
New-York, the bond securities of the following banks, which have become extinct: 
Beloit Savings Bank, Mechanics’ Bank, Bank of Albany, 

Southern Bank, Oconto County Bank, Bank of Appleton, 

Hall & Brothers’ Bank, Bank of Beaver Dam, Wood County Bank, 
Portage County Bank, Mercantile Bank, Waushara C ounty Bank, 
Os borne Bank, Tradesmen’s Bank, St. Croix River Bank, 
Reedsburg Bank, Winnebago County Bank, Wisconsin Valley Bank. 
Bank of Fond du Lac, 

Of the sales of the bonded securities of these Wisconsin banks, Tennessee six per 
cents realized 422 @ 423; Virginia, 373; Louisiana, 60}; Missouri sixes, 44} @ 
448; North Carolina sixes, 60} @ 604; Ohio six per cents, 924; Georgia six per 
cents, 654; Indiana five per cents, 76} 


Wisconsin Currency.—A convention of the banks of Wisconsin was held at Mil- 
waukie in November, at which about fifty of the country banks of the State were 
represented. The following preamble and resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, \ few of the bankers of this State have failed to provide for the volun- 
tary redemption of their notes, in accordance with the resolutions of the Bankers’ 
Association in September last, and have given no indications of their intention to 
comply with the amended banking law, which takes effect on the first of December 
prox. : 

Resolved, That the bankers’ committee shall proceed to wind up such banks as 
fail to make agreements for re demption, according to law, on the first of December 
next, so as to retire their circulation at par; and that the cost of making up any 
deficiency of expense that may so arise, be paid out of funds now in the “hands of 
said committee, and out of funds to be provided by an assessment on the other current 
banks, and that an assessment of one per cent. on the capital of said banks be now 
required to be paid into the hands of said committee, for the purpose aforesaid. 

Resolved, That the notes of all banks now current be received and paid out as 
currency on an equal footing up to the first of December next, and that after that 
date the notes of the banks so failing to redeem will be returned to the bankers’ 
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committee, tobe retired as above provided—except the notes of the Bank of Portage, 
Dodge County Bank and Waupun Bank. 

Resolved, That if, in the opinion of the bankers’ committee, it shall become neces. 
sary to make a temporary reduction in the volume of the currency, they are hereby 
authorized to make a requisition on the banks of the State to retire such a per 
centage of their currency as may be requisite, and so furnish exchange for the present 
feverish demand. 

Illinois Currency.—The State Auditor of Illinois is making good progress in 
winding up the defunct banks of that State. The circulation redeemed during the 
month of October, at the Auditor’s office, was $279,089, for which $160,419 80 in 
specie was paid, the value of the notes averaging about 56 per cent. The outstand- 
ing circulation of the same banks is $533,854, so that about 344 per cent. of the 
circulation of these banks was redeemed during the month of October. Since the 
first of November the stocks of several other banks have been sold and dividends 
declared, the most of them at higher rates than those first wound up. 

Effects of Free Banking.—The State Auditor of Illinois is redeeming the notes of 
the following banks at the rates opposite each: 

Cts. 
bt 
51 


53 


Cts. 
50 
53 
653 
vu 
54 
58 
56 
58} 


62 


Farmers and Traders’ Bank, 
Frontier Bank,...... 
Garden State Bank,.. 
Grand Prairie Bank,..... 
Grayville Bank, 

Hampden Bank, 

Humboldt Bank, 

Jersey County Bank,... 
Kaskaskia Bank, 

Lafayette Bank,..... 57 
| re rr | 
Merchants and Drovers’ Bank,...... 
Morgan County Bank,......... oc aloae 
National Bank, 

New Market Bank,. . 


Alisana Bank 

American Exchange Bank, 
Bank of Aurora,.... 

Bank of Benton, 

Bank of Carmi, 

Bank of Chester, 

Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Bank of Elgin 

Bank of Naperville, 

Bank of Pike County, 

Bank of Quincy 

Bank of Raleigh, 

WGEVIGerO TROMK6...o:c0s c0css:s ecco socal 
2 re emer e 
Citizens’ Bank,...... eases 


Commercial Bank, Palestine,........ 
Commercial Bank, New-Haven, 
Continental Bank,............. 
Corn Exchange Bank,.............. 
Corts Planters Banks .s.« sic 00:08:00 00 
ROOM ONG SOI 6. o.acadin. 4. cne.ca-nensawceat 
-Farmers’ Bank, North Canton,.......644 | 
Farmers’ Bank of Illinois, Metamora, 61 | 





Plowman’s Bank,......... 

Rail-Road Bank,.. 

Oe rr 

Rock Island Bank, 

Shawanese Bank,............ec00s 
Southern Bank of Illinois,.......... 56 
Union County Bank,.............+. 


Highland Bank will be redeemed about the 20th inst. 
The Auditor will soon commence selling the securities of the following banks, 


and redeem the notes soon after: 
American Bank, 
Agricultural Bank, 

Bank of Aledo, 

Bank of Brooklyn, 

Bank of Commerce, 

Bank of the Federal Union, 
Bank of Genesee, 

Bank of the Metropolis, 
Bank of the Republic, 
Bank of Southern Illinois, 
Bond County Bank, 

Bull’s Head Bank, 
Columbian Bank, 

Eagle Bank of Illinois, 
Franklin Bank, 


Fulton Bank, 

Illinois Central Bank, 
Illinois State Security Bank, 
Kankakee Bank, 

Lake Michigan Bank, 
Mississippi River Bank, 
Narragansett Bank, 
Ohio River Bank, 
Olympic Bank, 

Prairie State Bank, 
State Stock Bank, 
Toulon Bank, 

Warren County Bank, 
Wheat Growers’ Bank, 
Western Bank. 
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Recenr Cuances AMonG Private BANKERS IN THE SEVERAL SrareEs. 


State. Place. Name of Firm. Remarks. 
Rhode Island,.. Providence, ....... Charles H. Pope, sooo Retired. 


os” Seaiebel ... Buffalo, ee ee rere ee 
‘“ . Cuba, eee SL eer " Closed. 
. Lyons, .... D. Chapman & Co., Retired. 
Sacks Nii wwara Falls, . sig ate a SS ee Failed. 
. Charles Demmon,. N 


Peroni. - Carlisle, . Ker, Brenneman &Co.,....... Dissolved. 
_ Ker, Dunlap & Co.,.......... New firm. 
Hollidaysburg, .... Johnston, Jack & Co., 
% uncaster, . Reed, McGrann, Kelly & Co.,.. Dissolved. 
- Reed, McGrann & Co., New firm. 
. Work, Glendenning & Co., Dissolved. 
G. F. Work & Co.,... New firm. 
McLean, Wunderlich & Co.,... Dissolved. 
. Greason, Wunderlich & Co.,... New firm. 


Spurrier, Honeywell & Evans,. Failed. 
Nicholson & Bro., Retired. 


. Albert Jenks & Co.,...... . Failed. 
William Coffin,.. New firm, 
I. H. Bureh & Co.,. eeeee Failed. 
Granger, Weldon & Co.,. 

W. H. Rice & Co., Failed. 
E: I. Tinkbam @ Co.,......... 
B. F. Carver & Co.,.... 
i We MBER OOo a. 6.6.0.0:6 06-0058 Dissolved. 
C. H. MeCormick,. 
H. J. Perrin & Co.,. 
W. A.S. Van Duzer, 
rex ere 
Badger & Co... 
Bar kam nie ee te 
C. B. Blair, 
. Brotherton & Nettleton, 
J. G. Conrad 
. Chapin, Wheeler & Co., 
Kedzie, Alexander & Co.,..... 
C. C. Parks & Co., 
Sol. § Sturges Co., 


Jerseyville, 
Joliet, T. Hatton & Co, 
=g U. Osgood 


Rispassette tert Monmouth,........ Gr Failed. 


“ 


Naperville, J. on & Co sa datecaheiairers 
ROGKIOTG) 66.06.0.000<: Spofford, Cl: ark & Co., Saeneonins ig 
ne E. N. Kitchell, ee o 
Shawneetown, Peeples & Ridgway,.......... | New. 

eeeeeeee ROCK Island, ...... Mitchell & Cable,............ Dissolved. 
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Mllinois,...... 
“ 


Kentucky,..... 
“ 


“ 


Michigan,.... 


Minnesota,..... Minneapolis,...... 


Wisconsin,.... 


.- Rock Island, 


Sandwich, 


. Somonauk... . 


Sandwich, 


Logansport, 


New-Albany,...... Montgomery «& Pepin, 
Vincennes,. .. 


Anamosa, 


“ 


Dubuque, 


Towa City, ... 
. Muscatine,... 


Ottumwa, 
Hopkinsville, 
. Louisville, 
. Winchester, 
. Battle Creek, 


“ 


Private Bankers. 


seeee 


. 2 ee 


“ 


Bucyrus,..... 


Cincinnati, 


“ 


Lancaster, 


Portsmouth, . 


Toledo, 
Wellsville, 


. Beloit, 


ose. Stevens’ Point, .... 


. J. H. Gower & Co.,..... 


[December, 


. New. 
Dissolved, 


Mitchell & Lynde,..... 
Castle & Shepard,.... 


New. 
Failed. 
Retired. 
Blackburn & Swallow,.. Failed. 


Winslow & Co.,........ = 
Wight & Hygum,....... New. 
Theo, Gelpcke & Co.,......... Failed. 

J. L. Langworthy & Bro.,..... 
Macklot & Corbin, Dissolved, 
Louis A. Macklot,............ New. 
Failed. 


M. B. Castle,. 
J. M. Warren & Co.,....... és 


Green & Stone, 
Bonnifield Bros.,............+ 


Deven: & C6. .03 6cssces 
T. Brown & Co.,...... 
H. G. Poston, . 


W. H, Coleman @Co.......642.. 
W. H. Skinner,..... wi 
Se ee anise bk acaas - 
EE we GMOs io coxckemaecc Failed. 
Dentel Ban @ Coy, .....006006% 

D. A. MeNair, 

Pratt & Perrin,..... 


New. 


. Failed. 
Retired. 


Assigned. 


. D. C. Groh, 
i I ako asdscavtes 


Hannibal,.... 


N. J. L. Dana, 


T. R. Selmes,...... 

Emigrant Savings Association, 
Wm. Nesbit & Co... cccccces 
B. ¥. Steat & Co:, «05:66: mean 


Exchange Bank,.. .... Suspended. 
C. E. Nourse & Co.,.. Retired. 

J. F. Meline & Co.,..........- Assigned, 
Fairfield Savings Association, . 
Means, Hall & Co.,..........- 
W. W. Clark, 

McCulloch & Co.,......ccce0e 


Wadsworth, Clark & Co.,..... Failed. 
Huyssen & Scheffer, Failed. 


Relinquished. 
“e 


Crxcrsyati.—Messrs. Josern F, Larxry, Tuomas Fox and Grorce Fox have es- 
tablished a banking firm at Cincinnati, Ohio, under the style of Larxry, Fox & 


BRoruer. 


Their New-York correspondent is the Park Bank. 


(=~ In the Mercnants anp Bankers’ AtmAnac for 1862, now in preparation at 


the office of the Bankers’ Macazrneg, will be contained a correct list of Private 


Bankers, as nearly as can be ascertained. 


As only a few extra copies will be issued, 


those who desire an early copy are requested to send their order without delay. 
Price $1 25 each. 





The Money Market. 


Notes on the ftlonen flarket. 


New-Yors, Novemper 25, 1861. 
Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 109 @ 1094. 


Tue successful negotiation of the third instalment of the Government loan has given confidence 
to the money market, and has also given an impulse to business in and around New-York. Sec- 
retary CHASE met the banks of the city in convention, with the representatives of those of Boston 
and Philadelphia, on the 14th and 15th inst. The result of the conference was an agreement to 
take fifty millions of United States six per cent. bonds, redeemable in twenty years, at a rate 
equivalent to 7 per cent. Assuming that an early restoration of peace with the South will occur, 
the new bonds will be more available for use in foreign markets. The new debt of the govern- * 
ment will then be in the following shape: 


72 


Treasury Notes at 7.30 per cent., dated August 15, 1861, $ 50,000,000 

do. 7.30 do. dated September 15, 1861, 50,000,000 
United States Bonds at 6 do, dated July 1, 1861, 50,000,000 
Treasury Notes, payable on demand, 50,000,000 


$ 200,000,000 
Leaving fifty millions only to be issued under the act of July 17, 1861. 

The popular subscription to the 7.30 loan of $100,000,000 is, up to this date, about $42,000,000. 
The banks have also the third option of $50,000,000 of three-year 7.30 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
from December, proximo, as originally stipulated, to January, 1862. The entire $50,000,000 of the 
new stock will, of course, be placed under the single control of a committee of the Associated 
Banks, not to be sold or otherwise disposed of or distributed until the whole amount is paid 
for or drawn, and then to be distributed to each bank only on such terms and under such restric- 
tions as may be mutually agreed upon, 

We give the highest quotations for United States sixes from 1842 to 1860: 

Years. Price. Years. Price. Years. 
BR ccsnsesaciscdcioswe 100 1849, 3h 185 
1850, 


ee ee ee 


185 
1854 


The business in bill discounting, outside the banks, has gradually been reduced with the trade 
and commerce of the city, but there is yet a large amount of paper passing through the brokers’ 
hands. While money has been quite abundaot during the month “ on call,” with ample collaterals, 
business paper, of a good grade, could not be passed under 7@9 per cent. At present such paper 
is searce, the minimum prices being 54 @ 7 per cent., which are merely exceptional quotations, 
The banks take such at 7 per cent., but where the holders have not banking facilities, they are 
forced to pay outside prices of 7,8 @9 per cent. It is extremely difficult to quote brokers’ rates 
for second and third rate paper. There is a wide range, and values fluctuating constantly. We 
annex the ruling rates for business paper at this date, compared with the last week in August, 
September and October : 

Aug. 24. Sept. 24. Oct, 24, Noo, 25. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Loans on call, State Stock securities,....... .s Gt «tt Ota t & 

- other good securities,......... « = @t- «uct Cur OS 
Prime endorsed bills, 60 days,............. @ - 6 @6K¥..664@7..56@ 
First class single signatures, 4 to 6 months,. @10 .. 6¢@7 ..8 @12..8 @10 
Other good bills, om @12 ..10 @12 ..12 @15..10 @ 12 
Names less known,... aii ‘ nosale. ..12 @15 ..24 @36..18 @ 


4 
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The condition of our foreign trade forbids the advance of sterling bills above par. The importa. 
tions are about one-half what they were in 1859 and 1860, while the export trade is large beyond 
precedent. The following is a summary for three years: 


Value of Imports for ten months of the calendar years 
1859. 1860, 1861. 
First quarter, $59,116,788 .. $64,702,773 .. $61,366,400 | 
Second quarter, 70,048,086 .. 53,025,238 .. 42,485,400 
Third quarter,.......... 68,579.300 .. 67,081,000 .. $1,091,400 
October,......... . 13,617,000 .. 16,787,200 .. 8,583,700 


Oe EN sa ncnsicctscscsivaiecsad $ 211,361,174 .. $201,596,216 .. $ 143,466,900 


Receipts for Customs for ten months of the calendar years 
1859. 1860. 1861 
October, $2,318,721 .. $2,032,078 .. $1,672,617 
Three months ending September 30, 12,002,767 .. 12,039,102 .. 4,870,797 
s“ June 30, 9,541,011 .. 7,084,924 .. 8,507,469 
March $1,.....0.... 9,971,171 .. 10,754,755 .. 7,077,865 


$33,833,670 .. $33,010,869 .. $17,128,748 


The foreign exchanges, therefore, remain in our favor, although the rates are 1 @ 1}¢ per cent. 
higher than in October, The range for bankers’ bills on London this month has been 1074 @ 109, 
the par being ordinarily assumed at 1093¢. Commercial bills at sixty days, during the month, were 
107 @ 108; with bills of lading there were large sales, at 10534 @ 10634, and have now risen te 
107%. For the steamer of this week the range for Paris bills at short sight is 5.20 @ 5.173 ; sixty 
days, 5.25 @ 5.22}. There has been an advance, since the close of October, in bankers’ bills on 
Amsterdam, from 404 to 4034 ; Bremen, from 773g to 7934 cents per rix dollar; on Hamburg, from 
3534 to 36 cents per mare banco; and on Frankfort, from 4034 to 41 cents per florin. 

The annexed summary will show the changes at the close of each month since August last: 

Aug. A. Sept. 24, Oct. 24. Nov. 21. 

London, bankers” bills,...... 1073¢ @ 10734 .. 108 @1083¥¢ .. 1074 @10S_.. 109 @109% 

“ mercantile bills,.... 106.44 @ 1074 .. 10744 @108 .. 107 @107¥K .. 108 @10 

sss with bills of lading, 105 @106 .. 106% @107 .. 105 @106 .. 107 @107% 
Paris, bankers’ bills,........ 5.40 @5.30 ..5.8746 @5.380 .. 5.8835 @5.35 «5.25 @5.15 
Amsterdam, per guilder,.... 3895¢@ 404% .. 394 @ 40 .. 4046 @ 404% .. 405;@ 40% 
Bremen, per rix dollar, id @ - HY@ TH... THK@ iw... DHE i 
Hamburg per mare banco,... » 3 .. 8 @ 3Y.. BY@ S .. 8054 @ 8 
Frankfort, per florin - 44@ 404% .. 40 @ 483% .. 41 @ 


The banking movement at New-York since August is indicated by the following table, the 
aggregate loans being twenty-seven millions above the amount standing the week before the first 
loan was taken, (August 17th,) and now nineteen millions below the highest aggregate yet re- 
ported, viz., $156,000,000, October 12: { 

Net Weekly Specie, 

1861. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits, Clearings. Sub-Treas. 
Aug. 17,.... $108,717,434 .. $49,733,990 .. $8,521,426 .. $92,046,308 .. $80,172,670 .. $4,380,239 
Aug. 24,.... 187,668,988 .. 47,119,481 .. 8,489,714... 118,456,807 .. 82,946,028 .. 6,993,296 
Aug. 31,.... 141,081,474... 45,098,113 .. 8,440,155 .. 120,486,010... $3,446,771 .. 8,851,608 
Sept. 7,.... 189,158,230 .. 41,887,230 .. 8,890,581 .. 114,091,061 .. 89,058,896 .. 13,094,909 
Sept. 14,.... 186,565,624 .. 37,529,412 .. $,792,620.. 106,760,876 .. 95,611,078 .. 14,293,222 
Sept. 21,.... 130,192,258 .. 86,805,177 .. 8,707,693 ..* 99,316,831 .. 97,104,420 .. 15,541,307 
Sept. 28,.... 126,128,826 .. $8,123,552 .. 8,638,780... 96,551,898... 85,685,514 .. 13,103,484 
Oct. 5,.... 148,545,488 .. 89,809,901 .. 8,$84,056 .. 120,607,449 .. 110,687,377 .. 10,629,098 
Oct. 12,.... 156,318,914 .. 41,139,606 . 733,090 .. 129,188,487 .. 118,981,852 .. 10,302,808 
Oct. 19,.... 151,828,438 .. 42,282,884... 8,595,673 .. 126,483,063 .. 122,803,544... 9,508,649 
Oct. 26,.... 147,268,646 .. 42,260,616 .. 8,415,643 .. 121,716,954 .. 111,175,226... 7,830,768 
Nov. 2,.... 144,021,020... 41,271,080 .. 8,571,946 .. 117,988,529 .. 113,762,469 .. 9,082,885 
Nov. 9... 140,627,660 .. 41,218,998 .. 8,948,997 .. 113,425,895... 116,656,518 .. 7,820,914 
Nov. 16,.... 187,308,685 .. 41,461,933 .. $,798,675 .. 110,214,604... 117,541,065 .. 7,336,266 


DP 


D DP 
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In the stock market there has been, since the middle of October, a decided improvement. State 
loans have assumed better values and the Government loans are more firmly held. The wisdom 
of placing the new public loan in hands where it would be, and remain, above speculation, is fully 
apparent. These new issues of bonds and Treasury notes do not seek buyers; on the contrary, 
they are held by the banking institutions of the three cities, who, for the time, act as the channels 
of investment for the large and small capitalists ofthe country. These securities are thus firmly 
held by the original takers, and will be disposed of, on application, only at the original prices. 

Ohio State sixes have advanced from 90 to 931. New-York State sixes are steady, and more 
buyers than sellers. California seven per cents have recently advanced from 7534 @ Sl @ 82. 
The seceding State bonds are likewise better held, although but faint hopes are entertained of 
their paying their interest for some years to come. Virginia sixes have advanced from the low 
rate of 4534 in October, te 4744 ; Georgia, from 64 @ 6734 ; North Carolina, from 5444 @ 60; Louis- 
iana, from 55 @ 59; Tennessee, from 42 to 45, 

We annex highest cash prices, at the dates named, of the Government and leading State securi- 
fies in this market : 

Sept. 28th. Oct. 5th. 
U.S. 6 per cents, 1S81,....... 913g 92 
U.S.5 per cents, 1874, 81 83 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886,....... 89 90 


7 


Kentucky 6 per cents,....... 7 76 
Indiana 5 per cents,.......... Ti 7836 
Pennsylvania 5 percents..... 79 78 
Virginia 6 per cents,.,........ 49}¢ 4534 
Georgia 6 per cents,........ « & 65 
California 7 per cents, 1S77,... 81 82 
North Carolina 6 per cents,... 59 5y 
Missouri 6 per cents,......... 42 4254 
Louisiana 6 per cents,..... . 553 5646 
Tennessee 6 per cents,....... 43 42 


> 


23d. €0th. Nov.7th. 14th. 21st. 
9434 9534 933 
86 854 
94 933¢ 
70 76 
78 ce) 
TAM 76 
48 47 
69 673¢ 
$1 8234 813¢ 
5934 603¢ 60 
4346 443¢ 46 4856 
56 57 59 59 
4234 421¢ 42 454 45 

The Croton Water Board will receive proposals, until Friday, December 20, for $250,000 Croton 
Water stock, bearing six per cent. interest. The State of Connecticut invites proposals, until 
December 20th, for $1,200,000 Connecticut six per cent. bonds. The bonds are in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, are dated July 1, 1861, and payable at the Treasurer’s office in twenty 
years from date, or at any time after the expiration of ten years, at the pleasure of the General 
Assembly, with six per cent. coupons attached, payable at the same place in January and July of 
each year. This issue completes the $2,000,000 authorized by act of the General Assembly at their 
May session, and, as the State has no public debt, would be met in full by a tax of less than one 
per cent. on the grand list of the State. 

The directors of the Bank of England, on the 7th inst., reduced their rate of discount from 34 
per cent., at which it was fixed on the 19th of September, to 3 per cent. Of this change the Zcono- 
mist says: This alteration has exercised no effect in the discount market, the general rate 
being still much below the bank. During the greater part of the week the best bills could be ne- 
gotiated at about 244 @ 25¢ per cent., but to-day, owing to some exceptional cause, there was a 
slightly increased inquiry, and the usual terms for three months’ paper were 234. This afternoon 
the applications at the bank were more numerous than usual. The small number of commercial 
bills offering is still the subject of remark, especially as regards inland trade. The following table 
shows the rates of discount currently charged for first-class paper in London, but the terms neces- 
sarily vary at different establishments : 
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DM iiacsscicvnsace 23g to 25g per cent. pen SO isisis ci ccnacosaaie . 234 per cent. 
DPM icon spans Acihneeecne 25¢ per cent. cee Wis ccsicncc cass «.... 33g per cent. 


The following are the rates of discount in the principal cites of the Continent. In Paris there 
appears to be rather less pressure : 

Bank Rate. Op. Market. Bank Rate. Op. Market. 

Per cent. Per Contg Per cent, Per cent. 
5 Zale Turin, tae 6% 
5 ones Brussells, or 3 
are Hamburg,......... eens 8K 
Me \esax St. Petersburg,.... 2 cae 8 
3 
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The following account shows at a glance the condition of the Bank of France: 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, £ 7,300,000 $36,500,000 or fes. 182,500,000 
Reserved profits, 1,136,890 5,684,450 or 28,422,250 
Notes in circulation, 80,657,589 153,287,945 or 766,439,725 
scien iabinaneinimiAdpenaedlenmenn 403,568 2,017,840 or 10,089,2 
I  iicckvnsiceceveciasecduneud 2,802,745 11,513,725 or 57,568,635 
PURVEES GEOG, Bitigs ccc cccccccesesccecssess 6,635,838 33,179,190 or 165,895,950 


£ 48,436,630 $ 242,183,150 or fes. 1,210,915,750 


ASSETS. 

. £12,190,448 $ 60,952,240 or fes. 304,761,200 

Commercial bills, ................ 23,225,101 5 5 or 580,627,525 
5,952,102 or 148,802,550 


De ccore! Manawaddanadetacamuntent 
Government stock, 5,597,091 : or 189,927,275 
or 86,797,200 


Bank property, or 


Cash, (specie,) 


Total, £ 48,436,630 or $ 242,183,150 or fes, 1,210,915,75 


The following account (in round figures) of the principal items of the Bank of France returns 
for the last year may not be uninteresting at the present moment. The figures given represent 
millions of francs, and 25,000,000 francs make £1,000,000 sterling : 


on 


on 
Cur- 


of the 


Treasury. 


Public Depo- 
sits. 

rent of Pri- 
vate Persona. 


Treasury. 


lation, 


RailwayShares 
rent 


Discounts. 
Advances 
Advances 
and Bonds. 
Advances tothe 
Notes in Circu- 
Accounts 
Accounts Cur- 


francs. francs. francs. frances. francs. frances. frances, 


October, 1860, ae as Ee ot TE eee wee + 26 
November, 1860, aa eon Ee ak ec Oe es . 18: 
December, 1860,........ a. Bw. & sa ® 85 134 
January, 1861, a. OB uahR a Va 82 
February, ‘* SS .. @ « &@ as -. 60 64 
March, ‘ 895k. nv re — = 73 
April, a Be ee o- Ot .. 60 80 
May, $92. oe ««- @ 

June, oe. «4 ee oo .. 35 
July, 882... i es .. 80 
August, 394. os oe « & 
September, 885. oe ss .. 30 
October, 304... OT - ow ie a 


Ti 
a 


tw oS 
we & 


oS 


Tet at wT <3 «3 <1 


SE 


aa tt st o3 - 


DEATHS. 


Ar Lovisvittz, Ky., October, 1861, Witt1am Hl. Davipson, Esq., Cashier of the Branch Com- 
mercial Bank of Kentucky, at Louisville. 

At Monrreat, CANADA, on the Sth November, suddenly, Joun Carrer, Esq., Vice-President of 
the City Bank of Montreal. m 





